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Blue Cross and Symbol 
registered by the American 
Hospital Association with 
U.S. Patent Office 


This cross is now a password for 


over 52 million members 


ite past spring, America’s 86 Blue Cross Plans 
enrolled their 52nd millionth member—nearly one- 
third of our total population. 


These millions of people have joined together 
voluntarily to protect themselves against the costs 
of unexpected hospitalization. It is a remarkable 
example of do-it-yourself democracy. 


So many people have turned to this low-cost protec- 
tion against hospital bills that, in 1956, Blue Cross will 
pay out over one billion dollars in benefits. 


Why has Blue Cross grown so big so fast? 


Blue Cross success is based on the same essential that 
makes any product or service a success . . . it fills a 
basic need. 


The Blue Cross Plans tirelessly point out... 


... that one American family in every three will have 
a hospital bill within 12 months 


... that the bill could be big 


...that only Blue Cross will cover so many of these 
hospital bills so well. ; 
By constantly expanding its coverage to keep up with 
new and changing needs, Blue Cross has become a 
password to health for millions of Americans. 


: “ ° 

: 
New millions are surging upward in income each year. 
They have new and expanding needs—often still untel 
needs—in virtually every product and service field. Cre- 
ative Marketing can cut down the time it would normally 
take these people to learn how to satisfy these needs. If 
you are interested in more instances where old markets 
have been expanded and new markets created by this 
approach to marketing, write to the J. Walter Thompson 
Company office nearest you, or to 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, 
D. C., Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, $40 Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago (Chile), London, 
Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne, Tokyo, Manila 
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THE NEW APPLIANCE “SUPERMARKETS”............... p 
Some entrepreneurs sell all kinds of major appliances and 
you can get any brand you want. These stores, few so far, 
install and finance, too. Here’s a report on the trend’s 
brightest examples. 


ADVERTISING VOLUME CONTINUES SKYWARD......... 
Tide Advertising Index for the first five months of this year 
shows ad volume up 12.5% over last year’s same period. 


WHEN ADVERTISERS WILL BUY COLOR TV............. p. 


Tide Leadership Panel reports pretty impressive interest 
in color TV, but it also reports that nary a network man 
has come to sell color. Here is what admen would like 
to know about the newest medium. 


OLIN MATHIESON: NEW ADVERTISING GIANT.......... p. 


By Lawrence M. Hughes, senior editor 

Mergers and acquisitions make it a bellwether company 
and one that is becoming increasingly more important to 
the advertising business. Here are its plans for the next 
four years, the goals it hopes to reach and the people who 
make its advertising tick. 


ADVERTISING -TOSYOUTH PAYS OFF) 220s eles p. 


Sales gains in next decade will come from young or old. 
Hires Root Beer reports success with ads just to teen-agers— 
and other firms are re-studying tomorrow’s market picture. 


ADMEN HAVE: CIVIC: DUTIES oe erin. cclee } sean cutee as 
By H. A. Batten, chairman of the board, N. W. 
Son, Ine. 
He says too many admen overlook their responsibility to 
their communities—and the business potential that comes 
with it. 


ADVERTISING ATTACKS LIST PRICES................... p. 


Retailers coast to coast promote extensive appliance price 
cuts, and their ads make appliance makers’ lists look pretty 
laughable. So far, manufacturers pooh-pooh any adverse 
effect on their PR, but the pricing structure that begot 
discounting is in trouble. 


NOILLY PRAT VS. 6 TO 1 MARTINIS..................- p. 


Rise of the martini is good for vermouth business, but the 
trend to the ever-stronger martini isn’t. Noilly Prat hopes 
to re-educate martini mixers, has formula for more “civil- 
ized” martinis. 


WHO’S FOR MOVING TV UPSTAIRS?..............-.--- p 
A report on who’s for and who’s against all UHF-TV. 
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We're 1O Years Old! 


This chart shows our growth from 32 million 
dollars of billing to over 36 million—unequaled 


by any other post-war agency 


You can't do it the easy way! | 


Some things we have learned from our 1O years of experience 


that have proved profitable to uu-AND TO OUR CLIENTS 


Be; successful businessman, we suppose, likes 
to think he “got there” by hard work—and usually 
he did. 

We feel that way ourselves. We’re ten years old, and 
we probably have a right to view our first decade as 
a pretty successful one. 

But when we look back, we can’t find anything sen- 
sational in our performance. No fireworks. 

Just an awful lot of hard work. And some surprising 
results. 


We tooled up for it 


Back in 1946, SSC&B was founded to meet a post- 
war need for experience, special knowledge, and hard 
work in the coming battle for packaged goods sales. 

Our new agency was deliberately staffed with men 
of wide experience and outstanding ability in this 


highly competitive field. Men, you might say, who 
were hardened by “the discipline of the depression.” 

Also by design, it included some of the country’s 
top-flight specialists in television—a still-experimental 


‘medium that was foreseen as a new, powerful selling 


force of the future. 


It has paid off—double 


The chart above shows how an advertising agency 
founded on such ideas, and blessed with able clients 
and fine products, can prosper. 

But—more interesting to you—it shows how our 
clients have prospered too. 

For, of our total 36 million dollar billing today, 
more than 20 million is increased billing from eight of 
our earliest clients, based on increased sales. 
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What's Ahead 


for Convention 


Sponsorship: 


le * July 27, 1956 


Of the five sponsors of TV coverage of the political conventions—four appliance 
manufacturers and a lone auto maker—you can expect at least two to come up 
with some intriguing twists in advertising strategy. 


The five sponsors (Philco on ABC, Westinghouse on CBS and RCA, Sunbeam 
and Oldsmobile rotating on NBC) will spend some $15,000,000 for the complete 
political package: conventions, special shows and finally the election night 
returns. 


Philco’s imaginative $4,000,000 radio and TV plans seem to be the most 
promising. Philco will take the “family” approach with “a typical American 
family,” living in specially designed “houses” in Chicago and San Francisco, 
fully equiped with Philco appliances. The family will demonstrate the ap- 
pliances in what promises to be some unusual routines. 


For network radio, Philco may pull off a real coup. It has signed (through 
Hutchins Advertising Co.) Bob and Ray (of Harry and Bert Piel fame) to do 
radio commercials portraying two characters who plug Philco products: “the 
friendly Philco lady” who will sell Philco white goods, and “Edwin S. Treadwell” 
who will push the electronic goods like radio and TV sets. 


Like other convention sponsors, a big part of Philco’s commercial strategy is to 
stimulate its distributor-dealer organization. Philco will run five special dealer 
promotions tied to convention coverage (involving special price offers on radio- 
TV sets, kitchen appliances, etc.). 


Most intriguing of Philco’s special promotions will be a weekly election quiz 
contest co-sponsored by General Mills (rules are listed on Gold Medal flour 
sacks). Philco and GM will cross-plug the contest in their print advertising, GM 
also in its TV shows (Philco has no regular TV show). 


Westinghouse’s $5,000,000 political package, embracing CBS-TV and radio 
coverage of both conventions, election night returns and a series of eight weekly 
debates in between, will form a major part of the company’s “come-back” ad- 
vertising effort. To help bind its dealers closer together, Westinghouse will send 
some 125 executives on personal visits to dealer showrooms this Thursday as part 
of a pre-convention “Dealer Rally.” 


One important change in Westinghouse’s convention commercials (which will 
be 65% on consumer products, 35% on industrial and institutional subjects) is 
that Betty Furness will have a male counterpart: actor Walter Brooke. While 
Furness plugs consumer goods, Brooke will handle institutional and industrial 
commercials. 


RCA, Oldsmobile and Sunbeam will probably stick to their standard commercials 
for the convention (with RCA and Olds relying on filmed plugs, Sunbeam using 
both film and live plugs). Altogether the three will share the $5,200,000 cost of 


NBC-TV and radio coverage. 


On the agency front, Young & Rubican has joined BBDO and Norman, Craig 
&Kummel in the political advertising arena. With BBDO handling the GOP 
ad campaign and Norman, Craig the Democrats, Y & R has moved in as the 
agency for the potent Citizens for Eisenhower. 


(Advertising Forecast continued) 


Seagram 
Decides to 
Join ‘Em: 


Portable TV— 
a Cannibal 
Brand? 


Pfizer Launches 


First Major 


Consumer Ads: 


Seagram—the House that blends, built—has finally given in to the strong trend 
to straights. 


Like other blend distillers, Seagram has always maintained that blends are P 
purer than straights. Now the company will launch three new “blends of 
straights” which will be labeled as bourbons. 


Seagram’s plans include: 1) introduction of a Pedigree bourbon; 2) conversion 

of Hunter’s blended whiskey to a blend of straights; 3) introduction of two 
new gins, Four Roses gin and Calvert Golden gin; 4) dropping of Paul Jones gin, — 
and 5) dropping of two blends, Gallagher & Burton and Wilson. . 


As it changes brands, Seagram will also continue its changes in package and — 
label design, aiming for softer sell and the elegant look. As for advertising, no 
changes are contemplated; the ad budget will be increased 10% next year, a 
policy Seagram follows every year as a general rule. 


It appears that television set makers are experiencing something cigaret makers 
have suffered with—a cannibal brand. | 


Just as king-size and then filter-tip cigarets clipped the sales of regular cigarets, | 
so the fast-selling portable TV sets are rapidly becoming the cannibal brand of — 
the TV industry. 


Last year, according to Electrical Merchandising, sets with 15-inch or smaller 
tubes accounted for only 3.6% of total TV set production. So far this year the © 
figure has climbed to 6%, and estimates are that it could soon take over 17-20% 
of the market. 


Insiders in the industry feel that Portable TV sets are to a great degree respon- 
sible for the current drop in standard black & white set sales. Recent dealer 
surveys indicate that the portables are getting a big share of replacement set 
sales, and because of their low price make it harder for the dealers to get much 
of a mark-up on conventional sets. 


Although the portable idea isn’t new (there were three-inchers on the market — 
in 1949), GE gave it a big push with a line of 14-inch sets starting at about $100. — 
Now almost all set makers are in the market, with sets ranging from eight to — 
14 inches. 


The recent entry of Chas. Pfizer & Co. into the proprietory drug field will mean ~ 
the addition of several new ad agencies to the Pfizer family. 4 


The company broke the first major consumer campaign in its 107-year history — 
last fortnight with TV spots in New York City and a page in Life magazine for © 
Bonadettes, a motion sickness preventive. The campaign is handled through a 
new Pfizer agency, Frank Kaus Advertising (New York). 


Pfizer last year test marketed another proprietary entry, Candettes, a throat — 
lozenge, and has already put it into national distribution. Candettes will 
probably get a big national advertising push this fall. Other proprietary products — 
are under consideration for test marketing soon. 


Pfizer’s new products are distributed through its ethical division, Pfizer Labora- 
tories Division. Other agencies the company uses include McManus, John & 
Adams, Leo Burnett, Wm. Douglas McAdams, and Paul Klemtner & Co. 


s 
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This is a backbone. 


You can’t run a good advertising agency 
without it.. 


It often makes you say an honest ‘‘no”’ 


to a client instead of an easy ‘“‘yes.” 


It means giving service instead of 


servility. 


Very often, the result is outstanding 


advertising. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit SanFrancisco Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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FACES of the fortnight 


Lorillard ad director Yellen: no easy job ahead of him 


Ex-salesman is new Lorillard ad director 


P. Lorillard’s new advertising direc- 
tor, 43-year-old Manuel Yellen, has 
quite a job ahead of him. Lorillard’s 
sales tale has been a sad one since 
1953, when the company hit its sales 
peak of $253,933,000. Last year, sales 
slipped to $228,268,000. For this year’s 
first quarter, sales were under last 
year’s period by a rough 18%. 

The dollar drop reflects, of course, 
a market share drop for the firm’s Old 
Gold and Kent brands. According to 
Business Week, Lorillard’s share of the 
cigaret market dropped from 1954’s 
6.5% to 6.1% last year—while all cigaret 
sales rose 3%. Worse, its filter entry, 
Kent, is declining in sales (off 42.5% 
last year) at a time when other filter 
brands are booming. 

Lorillard’s two most recent sales 
moves have been called errors by some 
tobacco experts. The first was launching 
Kent at a premium price just before 
the industry deluged the market with 
filters at popular prices. The second 
was sending a popular price filter to 
market under the Old Gold brand. That 
tactic, goes the criticism, simply 
switches smokers from one Old Gold 
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type to another, rather than luring 
brand new Old Gold users. Business 
Week figures shows that 4.7 billion 
Old Gold filters sold during 1955—way 
under Reynold’s Winston (19.5 billion) 
and Philip Morris’ Marlboro (5.9 bil- 
lion)—but above Kent (2.3 billion). 

With real pep in neither brand, what 
is P. Lorillard’s next move? It looks as 
if it may come on the advertising front. 
Yellen, who replaces Alden James, 
Lorillard’s advertising director for nine 
years, is a veteran of 23 years with 
the cigaret company. For the last six 
years he has been west coast sales man- 
ager. 

The choice of Yellen, a salesman all 
his working life, for the advertising 
post reflects the belief of Lorillard 
president William J. Halley that “the 
closest coordination of sales and adver- 
tising efforts is vital.” 

Yellen in fact points out that his 
No. 1 job is to coordinate a planned 
revision in Lorillard’s advertising with 
the 600 or so salesmen under sales 
vice-president Lewis Gruber, also a 
Lorillard veteran. ; 

Interestingly enough, when Yellen 


applied originally for a job at Lorillar 
in 1933 after graduating from Ne 
York University’s School of Busines 
Administration, he really wanted a job 
in the advertising department. Since 
no jobs there were open, he became ‘ 
New York City retail salesman. 

Yellen has some ad plans already 
worked out, he wants to change the ad- 
vertising for Old Gold filters (via Len- 
nen & Newell) “to a broader approach 
appealing to all segments of the smok- 
ing public.” Yellen thinks that current 
advertising unfortunately appeals to 
a definite, restricted group—but he de- 
clines to describe that group. Yellen 
plans to concentrate most attention o 
Old Gold brands on the filter king, le 
Old Gold regulars and kings “seek their 
own level like water.” 

Further, Yellen has about approved 
new ad campaign for Kent (via Young & 
Rubicam), aimed at building a special, 
prestige-type personality for the pre 
mium price filter, which now has tha 
field virtually to itself (Philip Morris 
premium price Parliament is now pack- 
aged in the flip-top box and reduce 
in price; the former Parliament will 
eventually be sold as the Benson 
Hedges brand, but probably won’t ge 
much of an ad push), . 

Yellen will go after only the class 
market (as Parliament did for years) 
with Kent—people “who will pay the 
price for our fine filters.” That approach 
tolls the end of the current theme: 
“You'll enjoy Kents ... when you smoke 
a lot.” 

Yellen won't say whether P. Loril- 
lard’s ad budget, which has dropped 
recently, will go back up. He does say 
that neither packaging, pricing nor 
agency changes are contemplated. How- 
ever, he admits that Kent’s premium 
price results from “expensive manufac- 
turing machinery” which Lorillard is 
modifying right now. | 


Mahoney is key man in 
Good Humor expansion 


On August 1, MacManus, John & 
Adams officially takes over the New 
York ad agency of David J. Mahoney, 
an agreement announced in April. 
McManus gets Mahoney’s $3,000,000 
in billing, 10 accounts and most of the 
33 staffers; the only thing it doesn’t 
get is the principal: tall, husky, 33- 
year-old David J. Mahoney, who sold 
his five-year-old agency to become 
president of Good Humor Corp. 

At Good Humor (where he succeeds 
Joseph A. Meehan, now board chair- 
man), Mahoney will be a key man in 
the ice cream company’s diversification 
and expansion plans. In an attempt to 
change from a summer to a year-round 
operation, Good Humor is planning to 
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What do people without children 
eat for breakfast in Chicago? 


ertram B. believed in big 
ilies. And had 6 little B’s 
home to prove it. 


Every morning he’d go off to 
his job as Advertising Man- 
ager for Corny, a leading 
ready-to-eat cereal. And every 
ht he'd come home, dragging travail behind him. 


r.B. was bothered by two big questions: (1) ‘‘Who’s 
en eating my cereal?”’, and (2) ‘How can I sell 
»yre?’”’? Like most cereal makers, his answer to (1) 
s “Small-fry.’”’ To try and find the answer to 
), he’d scheduled cowboy - 

J shows—and offered acti- 
ted Aztec glow-in-the-dark 
asks as premiums. 


it one day along came Joe 
pm the Chicago Tribune advertising department. 
¢eo, “It looks to me,” said Joe, 
-*, “as though you and Corny 
have been concentrating too 
») much on the cherubs. Unlike 
e B’s, there are lots of families in Chicago who 
ve no young children. But that doesn’t keep 
em from gobbling up cereal.’ 


ad Joe went on to explain: Tribune Consumer 
anel figures show that 41.9% of the families buying 
ady-to-eat cereal in Chicago have nary a chick nor 
child (under 15). And during a 6-month period 
ese families accounted for 28.9% of Chicago’s 
ady-to-eat cereal sales. 


» to bowl over the competition 
Chicago, Joe suggested that 
orny not only continue to court 
ierubs, but also talk to the old 
aard cereal chompers (a big 28.9% of the market) 
terms of what they want—flavor and nutrition. 


4 S. Always remember... 
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If you want to SELL Chicago 


vet crpomee Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


This story has food for thought for you, too. If you 
want to know how to sell more in Chicago, it would 
probably be smart to know the age, weight and 
cereal numbers of your best 
customers and prospects. 
And Joe’s the joe who can 
give them to you. 


ra 


CUT 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


S ; "+ Who are your best cus- 

PILLOWS} \- "tomers in Chicago? Where 
do they live and shop, why 
do they buy? The Tribune 
has spent Petal million dollars to find out. And 
all this information is yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Chicagoland market is worth $17.8 billion. 
And the best way to sell it is to advertise in the 
Tribune. Does this pay? Just ask advertisers like 
Northwest Airlines, Russeks, Republic Steel Kitch- 
ens, Community Builders. 


ape People may praise the Tribune, fuss 
a bs about it or blast it—but reading 
the Tribune in Chicago is just like 

wl wearing shorts in summer. Almost 


everybody does it. Everybody feels its impact. 
Seven out of 10 families in the Chicago metropolitan 
area read the Tribune. That’s more than 3 times 
as many as get the largest national magazine, more 
than 6 times as many as tune in the average evening 
TV show. (The Tribune’s also read by almost half 
of the families in 839 midwest cities and towns.) 


So if you want to know something about 
Chicago, call in a joe from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 
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Good Humor’s David J. Mahoney: 
something good, something better 


introduce several new items includin 
candy bars, cookies and cakes as we 
as bulk ice cream and various edib 
novelties. These products, still in th 
lab and about a year away from te 
markets, will not be sold from th 
small white trucks but will turn instea 
to supermarket distribution. 

For Mahoney, Good Humor is ni 
an unfamiliar operation. When | 
founded his agency in 1951 (leavin 
a $25,000-a-year vice-presidency | 
Ruthrauff & Ryan), Mahoney bega 
acquiring accounts rapidly, one of the: 
being Good Humor which spends son 
$200,000 a year, most of it in radio an 
television. 


Strapping (6 1”, 190 Ibs.), goo 
looking Mahoney was a wartime caj 
tain at 22, R&R vice-president at 2 
A high-powered “do it now” type, I 
worked days in R&R’s mailroom aft 
World War II, commuted nightly froi 
New York to Philadelphia to finish u 
his studies at the University of Pem 
sylvania, got his business administrati¢ 
degree and Phi Beta Kappa key i 
1946. He left R&R in 1951 with tw 
staffers, the Virginia Dare account an 
R&RP’s blessings to open his own advé 
tising agency, “never doubting” thi 
he’d make it go. } 

Mahoney considers the Good Hume 
job a distinct challenge with mor 
goals, points out that “you leave som 
thing good for something better.” H 
and his pretty ex-Powers model wii 
Bobby spend their leisure time in” 
summer home in Bridgehampton (Lon 
Island). Mahoney squeezes in an ¢ 
casional game of golf, but admits “ 
have to cheat to break 80.” 
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SR‘s Parkhurst likes the 
ordinated approach 


American Safety Razor Corp., like 
competitors, has a two-fold problem: 
to increase its share of the razor, 
de and shaving accessory market, 
1 2) to meet the distribution chal- 
ge of supermarket shelves crowded 
h more & more non-food items. To 
et these two problems, ASR. this 
nth created a new marketing de- 
tment, promoted tall, easy-going, 
year-old former general sales man- 
r Leslie E. Parkhurst to the newly- 
ated position of marketing director. 
Besides trying to up ASR’s 20% of 
$108 million razor blade market, 
‘khurst will also have to buck the 
sent distribution trend which he 
ls will become more severe over the 
‘t decade. As a partial answer, Park- 
rst will concentrate more of ASR’s 
budget in television and spot radio; 
- company now sponsors the Game 
the Week in 107 TV outlets, will 
g (via McCann-Erickson) its re- 
led Gem razor on Steve Allen’s To- 
ht. ASR’s other major line, Pal in- 
tor blades, will get heavy promotion 
out 40% of the Pal budget) in spot 
lio (via BBDO). 
Parkhurst, one-time general sales 
nager of Emerson Drug Corp., likes 
- streamlined operation a marketing 
partment offers, feels it means 
uick, uncluttered communication— 
» direct result of a coordinated ap- 
mach.” A tennis enthusiast, he also 
joys bridge and puttering in the gar- 
n of his Bronxville (N.Y.) home, with 
wife and two daughters. 


epublic Steel’s Ruth: 
) years in advertising 


Unless you’ve bucked a top manage- 
nt hostile to the very concept of ad- 
rtising, you don’t know how hard a 
» can be. That was the position 
iester W. Ruth found himself in in 
39, when he took over as advertising 
rector of Republic Steel Corp. To- 
y, at 64, Ruth is retiring after 30 
ars in industrial advertising, and in 
e last 10 he’s seen the industrial ad- 
an rise from “company stepchild to 
p management status.” 
As soon as tall (5’°11” 172 lbs.), re- 
xed Ruth took over as Republic ad 
rector in 1939, he was confronted 
» a hostile budgetary committee and 
ae top executives who insisted 
t “advertising is a racket” and that 
fore any money was forthcoming, 
sults would have to be proved first. 
took Ruth, along with hundreds 
other industrial admen in the steel 
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and other heavy industries, years be- 
fore they could prove that advertising, 
far from being a racket, could stimulate 
demand for steel and even make con- 
sumers brand conscious. 

The big break, says Ruth, came in 
World War II. * ‘First it was sponsorship 
of recruiting drives . . . then we began 
to show uses of steel. Now we show 
how to use steel, and it has paid off. 
We showed that an ad doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to sell steel outright—it can 
just show how to use steel. Now man- 
agement is recognizing more & more 
each day what an important corporate 
feature industrial advertising is.” 

Ruth began his advertising career as 
an aspiring writer, did some reporting 
for local newspapers in his native South 
Dakota, moved to Cleveland and more 
reporting in 1916. After service in the 
U.S. Marine Corps during World War I, 
Ruth returned to newspaper work, then 
in 1922 switched over to become adver- 
tising manager of a Canton (Ohio) de- 
partment store. In 1926 he joined the 
two-man ad staff of United Alloy Steel 
Corp. which, after a series of mergers, 


‘became Republic Steel. Over the last 


10 years Ruth has seen Republic’s ad 
budget soar from a modest $750,000 
a year to more than $3,000,000. 

Ruth, who is active in Cleveland 
civic and business association work, 
looks forward to quiet retirement with 


Republic Steel’s Chester W. Ruth: 
starting from company stepchild 


the emphasis on fishing and gardening. 
He and his wife Laura plan to travel 
and “look for places to fish.” Ruth 
still recalls with eyebrow-raising enthu- 
siasm a 1953 visit to Ireland where he 
caught an eight-lb. pike and a four-lb. 
salmon in one day. 


ADVERTISERS WHO ARE 


BROADENING THEIR CONSUMER MARKET ARE 


AS A BASIC 


ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


MEYER ROBINSON, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE MANISCHEWITZ WINE CO., 
CREDITS SPOT FOR THE GROWING SUCCESS OF MANISCHEWITZ: 


“WE'VE FOUND THAT EXPANDING MANISCHEWITZ WINE'S CONSUMER 
MARKET IS A JOB THAT SPOT RADIO AND SPOT TELEVISION DO BEST. 
BECAUSE SPOT ALLOWS COMPLETE MARKET AND SEASONAL FLEXIBILITY, 


AND BECAUSE WE CAN DRIVE OUR BRAND 
NAME HOME WITH A CATCHY JINGLE, 
OF OUR ADVERTISING 


SPOT GETS 99% 
DOLLAR.” 


SPOT SALES 


A NEW SORT 

OF CALENDAR 
The second day - 
of January is the 


first day of spring* 


JANUARY fi @_ 9 VOGUE 


A NEW ISSUE OF VOGUE... JANUARY ISTH 


In 1957, vocUE adds an important new January 15th issue. 
The spring season has moved forward. 
Earlier delivery dates for spring merchandise, 
earlier timing in store fashion promotions— 
these are the reasons for this new edition of VOGUE, 
ready to fill your advertising and merchandising needs. 


VOGUE will be published twice in January. 
The January Ist and new January 15th vocUE now mean 
complete coverage of early spring fashions at one of the 
most important selling periods of the year. 
Keeping to our policy of twenty issues a year—timed to the pace of retailing 
—VOGUE will discontinue its May 15th issue. 
Closing dates for the new January 15th issue: 
four-colour November 15th * two-colour November 29th ¢ black-and-white December 6th 


Schedule your space now and mark it on your new calendar. 


*This is what VOGUE said in its editorial pages back in January 1952... 
now you profit from VOGUE’s prophecy. 
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TIDINGS 


‘he unrestrained cipher 


There is no longer room for doubt: 
mpanies and people are making 
oney like never before. According to 
e Commerce Department’s latest es- 
nates, gross national product has 
vice passed, an annual rate of $400 
Ilion. And personal income for the 
e first quarter of this year hit a record 
317.5 billion. 

We thought we had become accus- 
med to large numbers in this Age of 
 Unrestrained Cipher, but frankly 
e were a bit startled by the enormity 
these figures. And President Eisen- 
ywer didn’t help any when he pre- 
icted that by 1960, total product 
ill have climbed to $500 billion. That, 
» matter how you look at it, is half a 
illion dollars. 

This kind of growth, fantastic as it 
ay be, is still not as rapid as the 
rowth of advertising volume. If the 
resident’s estimate of 1960 gross na- 
onal product stands up, and if adver- 
sing continues to grow at anything 
ke its present pace, we should see ad 
alume in 1960 approaching $15 bil- 
on. That’s roughly 2% times the 1950 
plume, a rate of growth which puts 
1e booming economy to shame. 

Of course the natural thing for an 
dvertising magazine to do is to relate, 
r attempt to relate, the growth in total 
roduct, personal income and advertis- 
ig volume. So many variables—such as 
efense spending, labor peace, etc.— 
gure in that any direct corelation 
‘ould be presumptive. 

At the same time, it would be hard, 

not impossible, to imagine a gross 
ational product approaching half a 
‘illion dollars without advertising vol- 
me of at least $15 billion to stimulate 
je consumption needed to sustain such 
pace. 

What we're trying to say is that man- 
facturers, in the light of these latest 
ures, should re-examie their adver- 
‘sing plans for the next few years. An- 
ither $100 billion in additional product, 
iroduced between now and 1960, is 
‘oing to call for some intensive selling. 
‘he manufacturer who wants his share 
nat additional business is going to 
save to invest more in advertising— 
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much more then he had ever planned 
—to get it. 

It’s a fact, and certainly not an un- 
pleasant one, that must be realistically 
faced in the immediate future. 


Superficial ads 


Having heard a great deal about a 
talk Chicago advertising agency con- 
sultant Thomas Erwin had made re- 
cently, we made a job out of getting 
a copy and were rewarded indeed. 
There are a lot of debatable points in 
Erwin’s talk, but most of them are 
pretty thought-provoking. 

He believes, first of all, that the an- 
nual losses sustained by U.S. business 
because of mediocre or dull advertising 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Like so many other people, he believes, 
too, that the worst examples of bad 
advertising most frequently occur in 
that most expensive of all media, tele- 
vision, and that some of it is so bad 
that it actually creates boycotts of cer- 
tain products. 

We've heard this claim made before, 
but we’ve never seen any really satis- 
factory. research to back it up even 
though such a need is obvious if there 
is any suspicion it’s true. Erwin believes 
firmly that it is and lists these reasons 
for it: 

e The shift in emphasis in many 
agencies to non-advertising services. 

e The growth of so many agencies into 
big business, which tends to smother 
creative talents. 

e The trend toward reducing advertis- 
ing to a mass-production business with 
scientifically controlled processes and 
formulas, which also leads to mediocrity 
in advertising. 

e And the shift in emphasis among 
agency owners from creative work to 
the business side, often abetted by 
clients who distrust anything which can- 
not be measured and assayed by slide 
rules, and who are suckers for all new 
psuedo-scientific formulas and recipes 
(e.g., motivation research studies). 

Obviously, Erwin believes most of 
the blame falls on advertising agencies 
and, even allowing for some possible 
bias and exaggeration on his part, we 


think companies would do well to keep 
his points in mind when shopping for 
an agency or reviewing the work of its 
current one for that matter. 


Ill humor 


Our six-year-old daughter has an ear 
in peculiar attunement with the Good 
Humor carts’ bells. We wonder a) did 
Good Humor research bell tones to 
find one which would have unusual 
carrying qualities and b) did they do 
psychological testing to determine a 
possible relationship between certain 
bell tones and small salivary glands? 
In any case, the time has come that 
children now react to the bells like 
Pavolov’s dog. It’s a thought for other 
merchandisers. 


Seasonal contest 


We note that the Cook Chemical Co. 
(Kansas City) will spend $1,500,000 
promoting its Real-Kill line of insec- 
ticides. In addition to all the usual de- 
vices and media, it’s running a contest 
which we think deserves some thought: 
it features a $25,000 award to the first 
person who can deliver to a designated 
laboratory a household bug that won't 


“Look, Sam! They’re moving our 
McCann-Erickson.” 


files into 
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die of Real-Kill. That would be pretty 
ludicrous advertising, except that if no 
one comes up with an indestructible 
bug by the time the contest closes, the 
prize money goes to the Damon Runyon 
Cancer fund. 


Accent 


You can’t say no 

To a Marlboro— 

We've heard PM announce it. 
But we're befuddled 

About the muddled 

Way that they pronounce it. 


They first made news 

With odd tattoos 

And the cowboy on the burro 

Who proclaimed as how 

(Next to a cow) 

He preferred a smooth MARL-BORO. 


And the TV spots 

In the best time slots 

Show Hoagy all aglow; 

He takes a puff 

(Is one enough?) 

And pitches for MARL-BRO. 


On radio 

They overflow 

With charming, singing girls 

Who sit and wait 

For just one date 

With men who smoke MARL-BERLS. 


It’s a paradox 

In a flip-top box 

And it makes us slightly wary; 
We'd buy, we swear, 

If we knew where 

We left our dictionary. 


Try an experiment 
on this page 


Try a simple experiment. Assume 
that you consider this page to have 
some lasting interest. You might want 
to file it or pass it along to an associ- 
ate, Tear it out along the perforated 
edge. . . . Easy, wasn’t itP If you 
don’t realize how easy and satisfactory 
it was, try tearing out pages from a 
magazine without perforated edges. 

It’s an experiment with us, too, 
but one that our sister publication, 
Sales Management, has found emi- 
nently useful to its readers. It adds 


substantially to our production costs 
and we shall consider it worthwhile 
only if a substantial number of sub- 
scribers will take the trouble to tell 
A postcard will do. 
The Editors. 


us they like it. 


Ford misfires 


Ford Motor Co. has demonstrated 
in the past that its public relations at- 
titude is one of progressiveness and 
enlightment. For this reason, perhaps, 
we were surprised at something the 
company did recently. 

In an effort to stimulate dealer op- 
position to pending legislation being 
discussed in Congress, Ford invited 
about 125 dealers to Detroit, treated 
them to a fine dinner, gave them a 
long lecture on the evils of the legisla- 
tion, encouraged them to pass some 
resolutions and sent them home to stir 
up further opposition to the legislation 
in their local areas. 


“The client’s copy theme was fine. The pricing perfect. The packaging, the best. 
He had the greatest little distribution set-up. No PR problems. His wife just 
didn’t like us.” 
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We would be the last to deny Ford’s 
right to do this. Certainly the com- 
pany has every right to oppose legisla- 
tion, and to persuade its dealers (if it 
can) that the legislation may be harm- 
ful to all parties concerned (which, in- 
cidentally, we think it is too). But the 
manner in which Ford did it left a dis- 
tinct bad taste in the mouths of many 
Ford dealers—even those who also op- 
pose the legislation. 

The Ford meeting has all the fla- 
vor of a set-up. Instead of working 
through its formalized Dealer Council 
(made up of elected representatives of 
Ford dealers), the company evidently 
hand-picked the 125 dealers. More dis- 
tressing, other Ford dealers—those not 
present—knew nothing about the meet- 
ing until it was over and the resolutions 
announced. 

Ford certainly did not get a good 
press out of it. The automotive trade 
magazines published vehement letters 
from Ford dealers, labeling the meet- 
ing “the greatest mistake the company 
has made since [Henry Ford II] became 
president” and comparing the tactics 
to those of Hitler and Stalin. 

This happened at a time when Ford 
could probably least afford it. With 
new car sales substantially down from 
last year, and with Chevrolet pulling 
so far ahead of Ford, Ford Motor Co. 
needs all the support from its dealers 
it can get. Some Ford dealers actually 
attribute Chevrolet’s sales lead to the 
fact that Chevrolet dealers have higher 
morale, thanks to General Motors’ will- 
ingness to iron out problems—a willing- 
ness Ford dealers claim is not nearly so 
evident within Ford Motor Co. 

We consider the Ford meeting, 
therefore, a particularly unfortunate PR 
move. More important to Ford Motor 
Co. is the fact that its dealers seem to 
agree. 


The millenium 


We have it on the best possible au- 
thority that a Kroger supermarket in 
Lexington (Ky.) is going to be the final 
straw to that statistician who figured 
out that a big supermarket carries as 
many as 5,000 different items these 
days. Next month the store will offet 
in cooperation with the General Tele: 
phone Co. of Kentucky (a subsidiary of 
the General Telephone Service Corp.) 
a display of telephone instruments im 
eight different colors. 

A customer simply picks one up like 
a box of cereal, pays for it, takes it 
home and the telephone company will 
whip around to install it. If it works, 
the idea will presumably be tried else- 
where and another blow will be struck 
for one-stop shopping. 
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The new appliance “supermarkets” 


| Some entrepreneurs sell all kinds of major appliances. 


And you can get any brand of the appliances you want. 


These stores, few so far, install and finance, too. 


' Here’s a report on the trend’s brightest examples. 


[ Here's a new kind of enterpre- 
eur in business today—one who may 
nange the face of major appliance 
arketing. You might call him a “one- 
op” home appliance retailer—he ad- 
rtises, sells and installs everything 
om kitchens and bathrooms to heat- 
eg and air conditioning systems. 

So far, these entrepreneurs come 
ainly—though not only—from the 
lumbing & heating contracting busi- 
ess—and for good reason. Major ap- 
liance buyers. today want installation 
nd service, which conventional appli- 
nce dealers often aren’t equipped to 
ffer. Indeed, the rise of the “one-stop” 
1ops stems largely from the current 
ome modernization binge. Their 
rowth suggests that conventional ap- 
liance dealers may be missing out 
n that vast market (an estimated 20,- 
00,000 U.S. homes need modernizing). 


Behind the growth of this new kind 
f retail store—basically, a major ap- 
supermarket—are 


liance actually a 


combination of trends: 

e The rise in national income and the 
demand for better housing is sparked. 
e The homeowner’s need for a “one- 
stop’ modernization center (not unlike 
“the one-stop” shopping center) where 
he can turn his modernization prob- 
lems over to one man rather than 
running from electrician to plumber to 
carpenter to appliance dealer, etc. 

e The increasing pressure that com- 
panies like General Electric, Avco’s 
American Kitchens division and Amer- 
ican-Standard put on their retail out- 
lets to expand their business. Both GE 
and American-Standard, for instance, 
maintain extensive training programs— 
GE to turn appliance dealers into 
plumbing & heating contractors; Amer- 
ican-Standard to turn the contractors 
into appliance salesmen. American- 
Standard hopes for at least one appli- 
ance supermarket in every U.S. com- 
munity. 

e Perhaps the key factor, though, is 
availability of financing. Today’s abun- 
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dance of time-payment and mortgage 
financing plans by banks and lending 
agencies is probably as much a spur 
as anything to the new appliance 
supermarket. For instance, under the 
short-term modernization loans backed 
by FHA, the homeowner can take 36 
months to repay, with no down pay- 
ment. Some mortgage financing lets 
many a new home purchaser include 


washer, dishwasher, refrigerator, etc., 
in the mortgage arrangement. Last 
May, General Electric announced its 


latest financing plan whereby a home- 
owner or a long-term renter who buys 
at least two major electrical appliances 
can finance them through the General 
Electric Credit Corp., take five years to 
pay after a 10% down payment. 


> Today, not just a plumbing & heat- 
ing contractor but an appliance dealer 
or even a lumber dealer may grow into 
an appliance supermarket. There are 
also several varieties of the supermar- 
kets. For instance, the fabulous Henry 
Ford Co. of Philadelphia, once just a 
plumbing & heating contractor, today 
handles every imaginable kind of mod- 
ernization job. Kitchen Salon, Inc., 
in the Beverly-Hilton Hotel (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) markets only package 
kitchens—you can’t buy a single or even 
two appliances there. Gee Lumber & 
Coal Co., operating on the outskirts 
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Entrepreneur Walter Ford and one of his ads pitchinghome modernization at $3.59 a week 
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Kitchen Salon, Inc., sells only package kitchens, starting at $2,700 (it’s a GE distributor) 


of Chicago, does home remodeling—in- 
stalling kitchen, plumbing, heating, and 
air conditioning equipment on a pack- 
age basis. Finally, a plumbing & heat- 
ing contractor like Corcoran’s in Hart- 
ford (Conn.) arranges and_ supervises 
a modernization or installation program 
—but sub-contracts most of the work. 
The appliance supermarket, unlike 
the more conventional major appliance 
outlet, cannot depend to sell modern- 
ization jobs only on the national ad- 
vertising and co-op advertising by big 
brand manufacturers. It must generate 
its own pull through intensive local 
advertising—plus, and an important 
plus, maintain a stable of salesmen 
who will convince homeowners that 
they need that new kitchen or bath- 
room or air conditioning. Further—and 
this is important, too—it probably 
never will be an exclusive dealer. 


> Perhaps the best example of a super 
appliance supermarket is the startling 
operation of the Henry Ford Co. Its 
president, 34-year-old, cigar-smoking 
Walter Ford is a business administra- 
tion graduate of Temple University who 
in 1947 took over the business his 
father, Henry, had founded in 1916. 
Today Ford commutes by car from his 
home in the North Philadelphia suburb 
of Cheltenham, where he lives with 
his wife and three children, often leaves 
his office early to pilot his 25-foot 
Chris Craft off nearby Ocean City 
(N.J.). 

Cashing in on the home moderniza- 
tion urge. Ford has built the firm from 
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a 22-man, five truck operation that 
grossed about $137,000 in sales in 
1947 to an $850,000-a-year outfit now 
employing 55 people, including a full- 
time stylist and servicemen who wear a 
standard Ford uniform and operate a 
fleet of 21 orange trucks. This year, 
thinks Ford, he may do a $1,000,000 
business. 

These are the services Ford offers 
under his “custom modernizing” plan: 
basements, attics, kitchens, bathrooms, 
apartment conversion, additions, en- 
closures, heating, roofing, siding, stair- 
ways, windows, flooring, plumbing, 
plastering, tiling, papering, painting, 
carpentry, electrical work and exterior 
finishing (with Permastone, a molded 
stone facing). Though he doesn’t ad- 
vertise it, he offers air conditioning. 

One of Ford’s first moves in 1947 
was to put the company’s advertising 
on a more professional basis. Ford (who 
still handles all the advertising himself) 
began branching out from newspapers 
and throw-aways into spot TV, spot 
radio, even regular air shows—running 
through several Philadelphia ad agen- 
cies in the process. 

Now Ford operates with a media 
formula perfected after nine years’ ex- 
perience, the last four with his current 
agency, Philadelphia’s George Moll Ad- 
vertising, Inc. Part of the ad budget 
(probably $40,000-$50,000 since Ford 
sticks to a “5% of total sales” theory) 
goes to a five-day-a-week, five-minute 
sportscast on CBS Radio’s Philadelphia 
affiliate, WCAU (“We make a specialty 
of opening with a long commercial, 


giving the news and ending with 
quickie—not breaking into the news” 
He continues to put a steady chun 
of ad money into Philadelphia's dailie 
during the week, has added an ad i 
the Sunday Bulletin. 


> Ford’s key pitch, of course, whethe 
on radio or in newspapers, is service 
The ads emphasize the fact that For 
has been in business over 40 years, | 
experienced to handle the job. The 
also emphasize financing (see cut). 

Long-term financing arranged b 
Ford give him this sure-fire pitch: Com 
plete guaranteed installations ... a 
low as $3.59 a week.” Ford point 
out that long-term financing bring 
him some 55% of his annual sales fro1 
almost every income group (“Even wit 
what I make, I’d hate to have som 
of the debts these people have”). Ger 
erally, Ford thinks that although h 
sales cross all income lines, his cu: 
tomers are most likely to be betwee 
the ages of 38 and 55, live in home 
three years old or over (Ford neve 
sells to builders). 


> In fact, Ford uses the older hous 
as the basis for his lead-getter, an e: 
pensive (some 65% of his ad budge 
14-page, full color catalog (manufa 
turers like Youngstown Kitchens, Cran 
Timken supply the photos). Revise 
each year but usually opening with 
case history on how a “family remodele 
a basement or kitchen, the catalog go 
to 425,000 homes in Ford’s tradin 
area (generally a 20-minute driving r: 
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dius for his service trucks). Delivered 
to the door by an outside agency hired 
by Ford, the catalogs go to a list com- 
piled from scouring repair permits, city 
maps, observations of Ford salesmen 
and tips from friendly real estate op- 
erators on who’s moving from one old 
house to another old house. 

From leads developed by all this 
advertising (Ford doesn’t go much for 
co-op since “it does a lot for them 
[manufacturers], but I get a little men- 
tion”), the firm’s nine-man sales force 
takes over (Ford calls his carefully 
selected and trained salesmen “de- 
signer-estimators,” plans to add three 
more soon). 

These salesmen sit down with a pros- 
pect for anywhere from 20 minutes to 
three hours to show what can be done 
and how financing can handle it. The 
deal is sealed when the homeowner 
signs a Ford contract specifying every 
step of the job—Ford handles necessary 
permits, all the financing. Although 
the salesman remains Ford’s top con- 
tact with the buyer, a Ford supervisor 
overseas the complete job (“which we 
never start until we have all the fix- 
tures, appliances and other material. 
Then we call the customer, set the 
date and work straight through until 
the work is done”). 


> Although Ford doesn’t stock all 
major appliance lines in his two ware- 
houses (often avoiding carrying two of 
the same kind), he gets customers what- 
ever they want in a kitchen, bathroom, 
air conditioner, ete. 

Ford’s supervisors (he has three mov- 
ing from job to job) maintain a detailed 
file of work sheets from a job’s start 


to finish (Ford rarely subcontracts, does 
so only when he’s overloaded or if a 
job is, say, 30 miles away). In fact, 
to faudie. the modernizing business as 
effectively as possible, Ford’s organiza- 
tion (a chart of which hangs next to 
his desk) is divided into three parts: 
his salesmen under a sales manager; 
an accounting, purchasing and con- 
sumer financing department, an_ in- 
stallation department comprised of 
mechanics, carpenters, painters, plum- 
bers, masons, steam fitters, tile men 
and draftsmen. 

Ford’s future plans include moving 
his showroom and offices from their 
present spot at the southern tip of his 
trading area to nearer the middle, pos- 
sibly setting up a store where a street 
customer can also buy major appliances 
and fixtures. 


> While Walter Ford’s operation is 
unique in that he offers every type of 
modernization short of rebuilding en- 
tire houses, Beverly Hills’ two-month- 
old Kitchen Salon, Inc., is an appliance 
supermarket of another stripe: it sells 
complete General Electric kitchens— 
and only complete GE kitchens (you 
can’t buy a single, or even two, appli- 
ance there). Exhibiting four complete 
GE kitchens in his colorful, modern- 
istic store, Kitchen Salon president 
William Gilbert (also a part owner of 
Lampson-Gilbert Stores which sell 
jewelry, funiture, carpets and appli- 
ances in downtown Los Angeles) is out 
to gross “somewhere between $500,000 
and $1,000,000” by the end of his first 
vear. 

Gilbert banks on the fact that “We 
are situated in an area—Beverly Hills 


and the Brentwood and Westwood sec- 
tions of Los Angeles—where property 
is high-priced and most land is im- 
proved. Those people who want to 
continue to live in the area cannot 
move to another spot, simply because 
there are not many new spots to build 
on. 

While Gilbert is leery of talking 
price, he does admit that the least 
expensive job his crew of salesmen 
can offer is a $2,700 job (equipment 
& installation) aa his kitchens “can 
go to $20,000 or $30,000 or even 
higher. Many housewives pick up the 
newspapers and see tract homes for 
$12,000 which have planned facilities 
and built-in features that make the 
kitchens in their $100,000 homes look 
sick. Now the housewife (in our area) 
can get a complete service, close to 
home, which will make her kitchen 
as good as the best in the land.” 

To make sure that his potential cus- 
tomers know of his service, Gilbert re- 
cently mailed out handsome, personal 
invitations to his salon to every house- 
holder in his immediate market area 
with an income of over $20,000-a-year 
(his sole advertising thus far). 

Kitchen Salon assists the housewife 
in choosing from four GE package 
kitchens: “Epicure” (designed for the 
expert cook); “Space Satellite” (de- 
signed for a feeling of spaciousness); 
“Minute Man” (designed with Early 
American-type provincial furnishings) 
and “Queen of Diamonds” (combination 
washer-dryer, Disposall, dishwasher 
and range—all under a seamless, stain- 
less-steel countertop). The firm also 
plans, finances and installs, works di- 
rectly with anybody—home owner, 


This lumber dealer has turned into an appliance super market—offers installation, service, financing, too 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


By Lester Leber ® 


One more problem 
for publishers 


With advertisers increasingly 
aware of mood, editorial adjacency 
can no longer be ignored. It is 
unrealistic to think admen can 
create an atmosphere that is totally 
opposed to what editors unwit- 
tingly place in juxtaposition. 

For example, a cur- 
rent magazine devotes 
a spread to the misery 
of Calcutta. You see a 
beggar, a 16-year-old 
mother with her dying 
baby and a. starving 
man in the gutter. It 
is a powerful treatment 
of human degradation, 
and the editors who 
created it are crafts- 
men. 

But turn the page 
and you see a Gin-and-Tonic ad 
featuring well-dressed, well-fed 
Americans watching a tennis 
match. You’ve just been appalled 
by “a great sea of beggars and 
cripples, of the hungry and dying.” 
Youre not receptive to “a ‘drink 
that tastes absolutely wonderful.” 

By contrast, the same magazine 
then devotes six pages to weekend 
relaxing. It sets just the right mood 
for the next ad, which is for iced 
coffee. 

The quinine water and coffee 
people both sought the same mood. 
One got an assist from the make- 
up man; the other got a solar 
plexus punch. 


A Frankenstein monster 
in advertising 


One company is simultaneously 
deing the best and the worst vis- 
ualization in the field of headache 
remedies. It’s Bufferin, which in 
the same ad shows its repulsive 
“mechanical man” and a marvelous 
photographic impression of head- 
ache pain. 

Bufferin’s cut-away view of a 
man’s innards (see cut) has been 
done to death on video and in 
magazines. The plumbing that rep- 
resents his gastro-intestinal system 
was unconvincing and annoying 
the first time you saw it and has 
grown worse with repetition. 

On the other hand, you see truly 
creative photography in Bufferin’s 
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recent efforts. A man or woman is 
shown with hand on head in the 
background of a bare-walled, un- 
furnished room. The effect is eerie 
and memorable. 

Mr. Bristol seems to want one 
kind of illustration and Mr. Myers 
another. In the interest of better 
advertising, here’s wishing victory 
to the one who favors the pho- 
tography. 


Parlez-vous? Oui! 


Two advertisers are 
making a specially good 
thing out of America’s 
interest in France and 
it’s beautiful language. 

Union Pacific uses 
“regardez!” as a head- 
line and follows with 
all its copy in an ingen- 
ious French-idiom Eng- 
lish. Is it not a thing 
at which to marvel? All the family 
can share in holidays of delight. . . 
Send to us a postal card.” 

Crescendoe Gloves runs its copy 
in French with English underneath 
each line. “Les gants Crescendoe 
donnent a vos mains un air ele- 
gant,, fin et gracieux” is rendered 
as “Crescendoe gloves slim your 
hands to graceful loveliness.” 

Both approaches introduce an 
intriguing flavor and compel 
thorough readership, once you've 
started. 


Headache ? Cok! Misaries? Muscular Aches? 


pian NN 


acts 
twice as fast 
as aspirin! 


WON'T UPSET 
YOUR STOMACH 


Bufferin ad: best and worst 


Rees 


‘ 
architect, merchant builders, apartment 
house owner. 

Gilbert already claims that he and 
his partner, George Ryan, have a good 
thing: “For the first month of opera- 
tion, I am very pleased with the re-) 
sponse. I didn’t think it would get @ 
the ground as fast as it did.” 
> Probably Philadelphia’s Henry F ord 
and Beverly Hills’ Kitchen Salon are 
spectacular examples of the rising ap- 
pliance supermarkets. Less spectacular 
examples, tho, are gaining ground, too, 
In Hartford (Conn.), for instance, 39- 
year-old plumber Dick Corcoran adver- 
tises a complete home modernization 
service (kitchens, bathrooms, heating 
& cooling). He now does 85% of his 
business in remodeling. He, like Ford, 
will get for his customers any brands: 
they want. In Milwaukee the 200-em-. 
ploye Samson Radio & Television Ap- 
pliance Stores a chain of six in the 
city, sells virtually every brand of ma- 
jor appliance (it’s not, though, in the 
remodeling business). “We run at least 
four pages of ads weekly in each of the 
two local daily newspapers,” says oper- 
ator Bernard Samson. Samson also 
plugs the vast range of appliances with 
spot radio & TV and direct mail. 

A recent survey of some 800 plumb- 
ing & heating contractors (by Plumb- 
ing & Heating Business) shows how the 
supermarket trend is spreading: 58.8% 
of the contractors sell dishwashers, 40% 
sell central and room air conditioning, 
34.8% sell freezers, 23.2% sell electri- 
cal housewares. A recent Electrical 
Merchandising survey of 2,000 ap- 
pliance dealers show that 18.6% sell 
plumbing supplies. a 


Words at work 


e Most delicious meal you never 
had to cook. 
—SWANSON TV DINNER 
@ The motor car that pays you a | 
soft-spoken compliment. 
—CONTINENTAL | 
e It’s the spirit of *56! : 
i —GILBEY’S VODKA | 
e Every hour on the hour to Chi- 
cago. There’s a flight ready | 
when you are. 
—AMERICAN AIRLINES 
e It tells him everything you have 
in mind. 


—CHANEL NO. 5 
@ Theyre not making the hills as 
high this year (or so it seems in 
America’s favorite V-8). 
—FORD 
e Beef or Chicken—it’s noodle-y 
good, 
—CAMPBELL 
e In 1955 we hauled 64,061 car- 
loads of lettuce . . . one billion | 
heads—some salad! 
—SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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National 
advertising 
for 
May, 
1956, 
was up 


12.5% 


over 
May, 
1955 


May national ad volume 
Joes some blossoming out 


Flowers weren’t the only things blooming last May. 
National advertising volume did a little blossoming of 
ts own in May, with a handsome increase over 1955’s 
May. 

The Tide Advertising Index, prepared by J. K. Lasser 
x Co., shows all measurable national advertising volume 
or May up a rousing 12.5% over the comparable month 
year ago. This makes the 1956 year-to-date increase 
xactly 12.7% over the first five months of 1955. 

The Index figure for the month of May was 228.1, 
ip from the May, 1955, figure of 202.8. Network tele- 
ision was the major moving factor behind the gain; net 
V climbed 21.2%, from 314.5 points to 381.3, over the 
ike month last year. 

Other media contributed to the May increase as fol- 
OWS: 

» Magazines were the second biggest gainer, from 177.7 
yoints to 205.7 for a 15.8% rise. 

» Business publications continued their ad volume climb 
rom 188.0 points in 1955’s May to 210.1 points last 
May, a jump of 11.8%. 

» Newspapers suffered a fall-off in automotive linage 
ut enjoyed a fattening increase in general linage; the 
ndex point rise was 207.7 to 229.8, a 10.6% gain. 

. Farm publications, while continuing to run ahead of 
ist year (up from 126.3 points to 139.1, a 10.1% jump), 
ave tapered off considerably in the past three months 
see three-month trend figures). 

» Outdoor enjoyed its usual spring boom, went up 5.9% 
rom 170.4 to 180.5 points. 

For the year-to-date comparison, all measurable 
nedia were up, led as usual by network TV. 

Network radio figures are not reported due to rate 
omplications, but an estimate is included for consistency. 
\ll Index figures are based on 100 equal to the 1947- 
949 average, except television, where 100 equals the 
951 average. a 
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NEWSPAPERS 


NETWORK TELEVISION 
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MAGAZINES 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


YEAR TO DATE 


1956 


National Advertising. .200.2. . 
Newspapers ........ 197.0... 
General Magazines. ..168.0. . 


Network Television. ..368.5.. 


Farm Publications. ...144.1.. 


Business Publications. .194.5.. 


OUTDOOR 


THREE-MONTH TREND 


May 
1956 


National Advertising. ..228.1 
Newspapers ......... 229.8 
General Magazines... .205.7 


Network Television. ...381.3 


Business Publications. . .210.1 


1955 % Change 
21s 2e7 fo Up al eure 
.173.8....up 13.3% 
.147.4....up 14.0% 
.310.7....up 18.6% 
.143.4....up 66% 
£127.534..Ups 13.0% 
117112 amup 219.96 
April Mar. 
1956 1956 
pp 2 hG On aoe 209.4 
Tey Aa hs 201.8 
pea | 9O,2naar,s. 183.4 
aed eRe 381.2 
ky Raed Oi Peicla % 148.2 
sighig cd NP Od oe ek 172.8 
Wee ss ee 203.3 
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1% “buy it 
every chance 


{4 


| can 


5% will buy 
color TV when 


set saturation 
nears 30% of 


TV homes. 


9% will buy 
when color 


set saturation 
reaches 50%. 


deka ett 


‘ 


9% will buy 
when set 
saturation 
reaches 60%. 


When advertisers will buy color TV 


TIDE Leadtrbhige Panel reports color TV plans. 


Well over half are interested in the newest medium. 


But only 14% report any contact from networks on color. 


© And these advertisers have a lot they want to know. 


Tre chart above shows how inter- 
ested advertisers are in color television. 
It reports when Tide’s Leadership 
Panel members will make their first 
color TV advertising purchases (about 
half the Panel now advertises on net- 
work or spot TV). It certainly spot- 
lights a sharp interest in the newest 
medium: 58% of the Panel show defi- 
nite interest in color, though many may 
be biding their time right now. Only 
18% state that color TV’s estimated 
20% cost rise over black & white will 
be too much for them to pay. 


>» The high interest in color TV is 
somewhat surprising in view of several 
other Panel findings. For instance, 
seven out of 10 Panelists have seen a 
color TV program in the last couple of 
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years, but only four out of that seven 
liked what they saw. Those that didn’t 
like color TV split between calling it 
downright unsatisfactory as it is now 
and remarking more gently that it “has 
a long way to go.” “I don't know 
where the fault lies,” states Victor Add- 
ing Machine Co. ad director Fred G. 
Hulburd, “in the set, in the production 
or in the station, but the colors were 
to me far from being even close to 
true.” Other Panelists took care to com- 
plain that baseball doesn’t take to color 
—or vice versa. 

Further, if the Panel reflects the 
whole U.S. market, it will be a long 
time before color set saturation gets 
far off the ground. An impressive num- 
ber of Panelists (67%) have no urge to 
buy a color set in the -near future. 


~ Some 8% have color TV already, a 


slim 4% plan to buy a set this year and 
another 13% will make the purchase 
sometime next year. The rest of the 
Panel (8%) agree with H. S. Thompson, 
advertising consultant for Miles Lab- 
oratories: “I'll buy when programs and 


reception .go up and prices come down.” - 


> Finally, a whopping 86% of Tide’s 
Panel have not been approached at all 
by the networks on the use of color; 
only 14 have. 

As a result, many advertisers are still 
pretty much in the dark about color 
television, much less color advertising. 
Here are the main things Panelists 
would like to know from the networks: 


e When will color TV sets be low 
enough in price to spark adequate coy- 
erage? Richard N. Risteen of BBDO’s 
marketing department asks specifically: 
“When can we have a valid estimate as 
to the market entry of a $350-$500 
good quality set?” And Sam S. Baker 


of Donahue & Coe’s executive staff 


asks: “When will color TV sets cost 
little enough to have 30% saturation?” 
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11% are “not 
actually interested 
in buying right now, 
but my company is 
hard at work making 
sure product and 
package look good 
on color.” 


Where is some on-the-line proof that 
lor will sell more than black & white 
relation to costs. C. O. Moosebruger, 
vertising director of Minnesota Min- 
x & Mfg. Co., wants to see “some- 
ing on comparative sales effective- 
ss of color over black & white.” 
dric Seaman, sales vice-president of 
mtinental Baking Co., also wants 
oof of its “selling power,” and so 
es Arthur F. Brown, president of 
‘illy, Brown & Tapply. 


What is the extent of the avail- 
ility of color at the local station 
vel? L. H. Rogers II, vice-president 

general manager of WSAZ-TV 
untington, Va.) seems to think that 
ch information should come from the 
tworks “I should like to see adver- 
ers informed of the availability of 
lor on the local station level for sev- 
il reasons. For example, we do at 
ist 15 hours per week in addition to 
twork television. Then, too, closed 
cuit and audition facilities are read- 
' available to advertisers in most 
eas. But most ad men don’t know 
out this. 


Panelists want an accurate color set 
unt by area. As Metropolitan Life 
surance Co. advertising service man- 
er Henry R. Geyelin puts it: “We 
ed more information on the total 
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18% say “Color TV's 
estimated 20% 

total cost over 

black & white will 

be too much for 

us to pay.” 


number of color sets in use—and just 
where they are.” 


e Panelists want depth study of who 
owns color television now, who plans 
to buy. Says Rollo Horowitz, partner 
of McMahan-Horowitz: “Questions like 
these are all important ‘on what income 
level is color TV most prevalent?” 
‘What is the character of these homes 
and neighborhoods?’ ‘How many adults, 
and how many children are in these 
families?’ ‘Has the black & white set 
been retained and does it continue in 
use elsewhere in the home?’ ” 


@ Panelists—especially packaged goods 
makers — want some sort of guarantee 
from the networks that their products 
will reproduce to advantage on all re- 
ceivers. Before he'll even consider color 
TV advertising, the media director of a 
large packaged goods advertiser wants 
“evidence of progress on color stability 
at both the production end and in re- 
ceivers.” 

As for how much advertisers will be 
willing to pay for color TV, only about 
a quarter of the Panel was willing to 
be definite. Of those that were definite, 
8% said they'd pay up to 30% more 
than black & white now costs; 13% 
said 25% more; 23% said 20% more; 
another 23% said 15% more; 30% said 
10% more and 3% said 5% more. 


23% want to 

test the power of color TV 
over black & white before 
making any decisions. 


Other opinions 
24% 


e “We have had several spectaculars 
broadcast in color but they 
were not too satisfactory.” 


eo “We are now using color TV, 
but it is not doing a very 
impressive job.” 


e “Fortunately, we have been able to 
experiment with color TV, but until 
we have a market with decent set 
saturation, we can have only opinions, 
which we are trying to 

keep in hand.” 


e “TV, both color and black & white, 
is largely beyond our purse.” 


e “The whole situation is too ‘iffy’ 
to make any definite decisions.” 
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President Thomas S. Nichols 

of Olin Mathieson which, through mergers and 
acquisitions is becoming a bellwether company and 
one that is becoming increasingly important to the 
advertising business. Here is what it plans for 

the next four years, the goals it hopes 


to reach and the people who make 


its advertising tick 


Olin Mathieson: new ad giant 


QO, most lists of the 100 leading 
national advertisers there appeared last 
year a new name and one that the ad- 
vertising business should be more fa- 
miliar with: Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. (New York). It appeared on such 
lists as the ones published by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising because its advertis- 
ing expenditures for newspapers, maga- 
zines, network television and outdoor 
took a dazzling 37% jump from 1954’s 
total of about $2,000,000 to last year’s 
total of $2,840,000. 

Such figures by no means show the 
total advertising expenditures (they do 
not include business publications, for 
example, where Olin Mathieson may 
rank among the first 20), but they do 
indicate that the company is rapidly 
becoming of major importance to all 
kinds of advertising. Its total outlay for 
promotion this year will be something 
more than $14,000,000, up 10% from 
last year, and it’s safe to assume that 
during the next few years its expendi- 
tures will increase at an even faster 
rate. 

The firm has a corporate sales goal 
for 1960 of $1.2 billion, or more than 
double 1955’s $560 million plus (last 
years net profit: $44,600,000 or 7.9% 
of sales). If it makes its goal, and the 
signs are good that it will, then the 
company may well be spending 
$30,000,000 for promotion of which 
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by Lawrence M. Hughes 


some $12,000,000 will be commission- 
able, just four years from now. 

Possibly the first step will be a cor- 
porate campaign to make the company 
itself as widely known as some of its 
brand names (such as Winchester and 
Squibb). If such a plan gets president 
Thomas S. Nichols’ approval (he’s now 
in Europe), the company will select 
an agency to run an estimated $200,000 
corporate advertising test and then get 
a seven-figure annual budget. Nearly 
all the divisions are willing to share 
the cost of such a campaign and there 
seems little doubt that a campaign of 
some kind will be approved ultimately. 
At the moment the only advertising for 
the corporation as such is a series of 
Fortune covers, which was started by 
Mathieson Chemical before it merged 
with Olin Industries two years ago 
(see cut). 

However most of the advertising ex- 
pansion will come, of course, from the 
divisions. John W. Hanes, finance com- 
mittee chairman (and with board chair- 
man John M. Olin and President Nichols 
a member of the executive operating 
committee) emphasizes that “the era 
of mergers and acquisitions has ended” 
and that the company OM has set “a 
definite limit” on the type and size 
of businesses which may be exceptions. 
The outfit will be built on “growth, 
diversification and planned integration.” 


Within its present scope, however 
the sky is OM’s limit. This compan 
is in almost all the “growth” industrie 
which keep the prophets busy, includ 
ing aluminum, aviation, rockets, electri 
cal, industrial chemicals, nuclear fuel 
petrochemicals, forest products an 
“miracle” drugs. Some are not yet “ad 
vertising” factors, but by 1960 nearl; 
all of them will be. 

Olin Industries and Mathieson Chem 
ical both happened to be born in 189: 
—when Olin began to make black pow 
der at East Alton (IIll.) and Mathiesor 
to produce alkali at Saltville (Va.) Bi 
1953 Olin’s sales had soared to $228. 
million and Mathieson’s to $243.6 mil 
lion (both acquired other companie 
along the way). 

With the merger Olin Mathieson be 
came fourth in size among all “chem 
ical” companies, with sales exceede 
only by those of Du Pont, Union Car 
bide and Allied Chemical.* Today th 
company’s sales volume is greater that 
such later-day giants as Dow and Mo 
santo. d 

Much of this company’s progress 
1955 came from post-merger additio 
—among them Blockson Chemical 
(Joliet, Ill.), and Brown Paper Co. (We 


Monroe, Ia.). But from now on “diversi 


; 


*Eastman Kodak is larger than Olin Mathieson 
but most of its volume is not in chemicals. 
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ation and planned integration” will 
forward together. 
OM is building a “plant” for tomor- 
v. In 1955 net additions to property, 
nt and equipment came to $113.4 
lion, or nearly five times the 1954 
al and assets climbed from $497 
$621.8 million. Working capital 
w from $183.2 to $193.6 million— 
$46.3 million more than a year be- 
e—paid-in and earned surplus _to- 
her had expanded by $68.7 million 
$343.8 million. 
[he company is increasingly financ- 
its own development. For invasion 
the primary aluminum industry, with 
$120 million complex just started 
ir Clarington (Ohio) the funds have 
ne partly from sale of surplus tim- 
lands in Arkansas, Texas and Louisi- 
i. On a 111% sales rise to $1.2 bil- 
1 between 1955 and 1960, John 
nes expects net profit to climb 150% 
$111.4 million, or more than 9% 
sales. It can be done, he believes, 
only 88% more net plant property 
1 only 40% more working capital. 
would derive, he says, largely from 
e planned expansion of high-profit- 
o lines—particularly aluminum.” 
‘al volume in aluminum, brass and 
er nonferrous metals would quad- 
le, from $69,000,000 in 1955 to 
38.8 million in 1960. 
More effective selling (and adver- 
ng) will move inventory faster in 
ious divisions. Much of the growth 
uld be accounted for, too, by such 
isions as aluminum, cellophane and 
anic chemicals, where fixed capital 
| working capital requirements per 
»s dollar steadily would diminish. 
fhe company does not break down 
1955 sales dollar by divisions but 
nes estimates that 1960’s $1.2 bil- 
1 total will come from six areas: 
Industrial chemicals, 20.9% 
Winchester Western and explosives, 
5% 


e Plant foods and phosphate chem- 
icals, 18.2% 

e Drugs and pharmaceuticals, 17.2% 
e Packaging film, paper, forest prod- 
ucts, 12.8% 

e Metals, 12.3% 

Meanwhile, John Olin and Tom 
Nichols can report for 1955 that the 
margin resulted in broader efforts in 
phosphate chemicals; a bigger forest 
products division; “sales gains by 
Squibb;” “a huge rate of activity” in 
the Metals Division;” record sales in 
explosives, industrial chemicals and 
Ecusta fine papers, and expanded vol- 
ume in such products as Olin cellophane 
and polyethylene film for packaging, 
and in Ramset power-actuated fasten- 
ing tools (for tieing steel to concrete 
and other operations.) 

e On divisional and corporate levels, 
co-ordination improved. A new  avia- 
tion division amalgamated Olin Mathie- 
son activities in aircraft and guided 
missles, fuels, oxidizers, propellants and 
nuclear energy (nuclear fuel, however, 
is a separate division). 

e Overseas operations in the pharma- 
ceutical, chemical and industrial areas 
now are guided by a single international 
division. In 17 plants, 100 offices and 
sales agencies, 5,800 employes abroad 
produce nearly 10% of OM’s total 
volume. 

e A General Research Organization, 
at New Haven, has been launched to 
work with 19 divisional laboratories 
and their 2,000 scientists and _techni- 
cians in the U.S. 

Olin Mathieson has no over-all mar- 
keting director, but as an experienced 
sales executive, President Nichols keeps 
an eye on this broad function. A staff 
vice-president, Gordon Grand, co-ordi- 
nates advertising and public relations. 
Under him come Stanley W. Koenig 
and Charles J. Murphy, assistant cor- 
porate advertising directors, who ad- 
vise, but do not direct, on divisional 


Vice-president Gordon Grand 
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Ad Agencies 


Of Olin Mathieson’s 10 Advertis- 
ing agencies, five—all in New York— 
serve the Squibb group: 


e Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
Squibb consumer 
e William Douglas McAdams, 


Squibb professional 
e Wildrick & Miller, Inc., Squibb 
veterinary 
e Grant Advertising, Inc., Lentheric 
domestic and international 
e Grey Advertising Agency, For- 
ward House 

In addition the company retains 
e D’Arcy Advertising Co. (New 
York office, which long served Olin 
Industries), to handle arms and am- 
munition, electrical, cellophane and 
polyethylene packaging film, Ecusta 
paper, forest products, explosives and 
metals. 
e Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
Inc. (New York), for industrial chem- 
icals, hydrocarbon, nitrogen, agricul- 
tural chemicals, Western sulphur and 
acids, Chemical International and 
insecticide. 
e McCann-Erickson (New York), 
for the International Division (chem- 
icals, Squibb and Western products.) 
e Fuller & Smith & Ross (Cleve- 
land), for Ramset. 
e Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Balti- 
more, for OM’s automotive products 
(among them Pyro anti-freeze) 


advertising policies and programs. 

Providing they produce profits, and 
adhere to general policies, the division 
general managers make their own ma- 
jor decisions. The company has 53 
plants in 27 states making flashlights, 
sporting guns, sulphuric acid, fertilizers, 
cigaret paper, explosives, perfume, roll- 
er skates, packaging film and, of 
course, aluminum, among other things. 

The one common denominator of all 
these operations is simple earth, from 
which chemicals, drugs, metals and 
forest products derive. From each of 
millions of acres, Olin Mathieson ex- 
tract everything that skill can process 
into a marketable product. 

The result is a complex product line 
difficult to guide in a common cor- 
porate direction. Under the owners of 
12,971,497 shares is a 19-man board 
of directors of whom nine are company 
management. The eight-man executive 
committee includes five insiders, and 
a sixth, if you include John Olin’s 
younger brother Spencer T. Olin. All 
three in the Executive Operating Com- 
mittee—John Olin, Nichols and Hanes 
—work full time for OM. So do all six 
on the Finance Committee. 
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Assistant ad directors Charles 


These company generals realize the 
need of bridging gaps between staff 
and line, without cramping the style 
of the line leaders. In its first annual 
report (1954) the corporation boasted 
2) vice-presidents, three executive vice- 
presidents and 18 others, including four 
in international operations). Now there 
are 38: seven executive vice-presidents, 
15 staff and 16 divisional. 

Each executive vice-president super- 
vises One or more operating divisions 
or staff functions. The very active 
leader, of course, is 49-year-old Thomas 
S. Nichols who was sales director of 
Du Pont’s newly acquired Grasseli 
Chemical Division at 20, a vice-presi- 
dent and part owner of Prior Chemical 
Corp., at 30 and 38 president of Ma- 
thieson Chemical Corp. At Olin Ma- 
thieson, he, John Olin and Hanes strive 
for divisional “autonomy with super- 
vision and objectives.” They will see 
to it that Olin Mathieson emerges big- 
ger and better known than its “parts” 
and corporate advertising will doubt- 
less play an important part in the job. 

Under the advertising set-up corpo- 
rate advertising merely tell the divi- 
sions the rules, and the limits, of their 
game. It also has a job to do in selling 
some divisions, and a few of Olin Ma- 
thieson’s high brass, on the importance 
of advertising.® ‘ 

At 460 Park Ave., in Manhattan vice- 
president Gordon Grand, Corporate 
Advertising assistant ad directors Stan- 
ley Koenig and Charles Murphy keep 
track of all the myriad division cam- 


*OM’s combined schedule in consumer magazine; 
this year embraces 42 magazines and national 
farm publications—plus for Winchester roller 
skates, 22 titles of National Comics Group. In- 
cluded are general weeklies, women’s service and 
men’s outdoor magazines. Twelve divisions get 
into some of these media (Time carries five and 
Newsweek carries three). On TV, Lentheric spon- 
sors Masquerade Party on ABC-TV. Not counting 
80 professional and college papers used by Squibb, 
OM divisions scheduled a total of 221 “trade, tech- 
nical and policy publications.’ 
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Murphy and Stanley Koenig 


paigns. They even know what's com- 
ing up. Koenig and Murphy sit in at 
division advertising meetings. In Au- 
gust, however, when the divisions start 
rolling on 1957 plans, both of them 
can’t make all meetings. 

In the first next-year’s-plans meet- 
ing the division’s ASPM, key agency 
people on the account and Koenig 
and/or Murphy ponder objectives and 
“minimum and logical” schedule and 
program to achieve them, in terms of 
media coverage and penetration. 

To the second meeting comes the divi- 
sion sales manager, who must okay plans 
and budget (both are “weighted” by 
such factors as forthcoming new prod- 
ucts, opportunities and competition). 


Then the budget—although not ust 
ally the specific plans—comes und 
the scrutiny of the division general mat 
ager, and finally goes before the exect 
tive vice-president supervising this d 
vision. 

Corporate Advertising consolidate 
all the divisions’ advertising and sal 
promotion budgets in one family-siz 
though not necessarily, large econom 
package (sales promotion is every pr 
motional function except public rel: 
tions not directly tied to space an 
time). “Every cent must be accounte 
for,” Stan Koenig explains—“for eac 
division, for each of next year’s fot 
quarters. . . . But 45 days before th 
end of a quarter a division may reque 
more money, to cover new produc 
and other contingencies,” or apply ut 
expended funds to a later period. 

Previously, Olin Industries and Mi 
thieson Chemical each had an ove 
all advertising director charged wit 
promoting products of various division 
But today—while Corporate Adverti 
ing guides and to some degree cot 
trols, President Nichols recognizes thi 
no man’s brain is big enough to unde 
stand all the company’s advertisin 
problems. 

Meanwhile, the little group in Co 
porate Advertising works on “philo 
ophy” and functions to improve the 
advisory services. They will help—whe 
asked—to test new products, or to te 
established products for other market 
They may add a marketing researc 
service. Gradually, they hope to hel 
make the knowledge of each divisic 
of greater use to all in Olin-Mathi 
son. | 


Ad executives 


In each of 10 divisions and in 
four “advertising accounting units” 
(within divisions) the company now 
has an executive in charge of adver- 
tising. Most of them are called “ad- 
vertising-sales promotion managers.” 
But Howard Baldock of Squibb Di- 
vision, New York, is titled director 
of advertising, and George Chat- 
field, Electrical Division, New Ha- 
ven, settles simply for SPM. Divi- 
sional ASPM’s are: 

George McCleary, Film Division, 
New York; 

Robert Smith, Forest Products Di- 
vision, West Monroe, La.; 

Richard Carr, Industrial Chem- 
icals Division, Baltimore; 

Ted DeGomar, International Di- 
vision, New York; 

William Rau, 
East Alton, III; 


Metals 


Division, 


Charles L. Russell, Paper Division, 
Pisgah, Forest, N. C.; Y 

Harold Clark, Plant Foods Divi-— 
sion, Little Rock, Ark.; 

Alexander Flandreau, Winchester 
Western Division, New Haven. 

ASPM’s for “accounting units” are: 

D. J. Walsh, Insecticides, Balti- 


more; 

Fred Swackhamer, Lentheric, New 
York; 

Russ French, Forward House, 
New York; 


James Clarke, Ramset Operations, 
Cleveland. 

Divisions still lacking an ad and/or 
sales promotion director are alumi- 
num, aviation, explosives, nuclear 
fuel and phosphate chemicals. Ac- 
counting units under Corporate Ad- 
vertising which still do without such 
a functionary include Globe Tube 
and a subsidiary, U.S. Defense Corp. 
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% POPULATION INCREASE OR DECREASE =~ 
1950-1965—BY AGE GROUPS’ 
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10,741 9,331 7,754 17,336 


*Bureau of the Census estimates 


Advertising to youth pays off 


Sales gains in next decade will come from young and old. 


Hires Root Beer reports success with ads just to youth. 


Other firms are re-studying tomorrow’s market picture. 


Ford and Chrysler, for instance, plan teen-age TV shows. 


ETWEEN now and 1965, the U.S. 
ulation should increase by 25%. 
is a business, chugging along as is, 
tht expect to enjoy by 1965 a simi- 
automatic volume increase. But it’s 
that simple. The 25% increase in 
ulation will not spread evenly over 
age groups. The bulk of it will come 
nks to the jump in the post-World 
r Il birthrate. The huge crop of 
twar babies, the low birthrate in 
depression-ridden 1930’s and_to- 
*s longer life expectancy will com- 
e to present an advertiser with a 
blem he’s never faced before: youth 
| people over 40 are increasing in 
nber while the number of people 
ween 25 and 39 is actually declining. 
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> In short, in the next decade increased 
business must come from either the 
young or the old. Most advertisers will 
pitch their weight on the side of youth, 
since even now 10,000 new prospects 
move into that market every day, and 
growth in the next five years is ex- 
pected to exceed 7,000,000 (see chart). 
With this in mind, some top U.S. 
companies already have shifted gears, 
now aim much of their ad budgets at 
younger markets: 
° The Charles E. Hires Co. (Philadel- 
phia), maker of Hires Root Beer, this 
year is devoting its largest advertising 
and promotion budget yet ($1,250,000) 
entirely to the teen-ager. 
¢ Campbell Soup Co. (Camden, N.J.) 


is spending a “sizable portion” of its ad 
budget to make children aware of 
Campbell’s through the “Campbell 
Kids.” 

e Chanel, Inc. (New York), perfume 
and cosmetic maker, is making a big 
effort “to fix the buying habits of 
8,000,000 teen-age girls” on Chanel 
perfume. 

These and other companies, such as 
Chrysler Corp., Elgin Watch, and Sim- 
plicity Patterns, studying their future 
markets, spotlight the growing trend. 
Until recently, the 80-year-old Charles 
E. Hires Co. was content with the con- 
servative fact that its root beer prob- 
ably placed among the top six in soft- 
drink sales. Its brand was known, and 
with a much smaller advertising budget 
than the major soft-drink companies 
(Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, Nehi), it sold 
comparatively well. 

But in January, 1955, Peter Hires 
became president of the family firm at 
the age of 32. Literally raised in the 
firm, he started as a trucker’s helper 
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Displays like this (at White & Kirk department store, Amarillo) help sell Campbell’s soup 


in his teens, then became a driver- 
salesman, climbed up the ladder 
through sales and advertising. Thor- 
oughly familiar with his organization, 
he knew what he wanted—a more ag- 
gressive, “younger” sales approach to 
Hires Root Beer. 

To get it he lured George F. Finnie, 
44, merchandising & advertising direc- 
tor of Sun Chemical Corp. (New York) 
into the same job at Hires. Together, 
Hires and Finnie decided to find out 
just where the soft-drink market is. 
They agreed that the firm’s advertising 
needed a specific objective to replace 
the “buckshot” approach of advertising 
simply to the public at large. 


> One study by the Gilbert Youth Re- 
search Organization (New York) con- 
vinced adman Finnie. It showed that 
the age group between 12 and 22 con- 
sumes at least 60% of all soft drinks 
sold in the U.S. It also revealed one 
fact which amazed Hires officials: the 
company found that, despite some $40,- 
000,000 spent over the years on adver- 
tising, three out of every 10 young 
people “had never sampled the prod- 
uct.” 

These findings promoted a new ad- 
vertising campaign (via N. W. Ayer & 
Son) which abandoned plugging “old- 
fashioned hospitality” in favor of pro- 
motion featuring jive talk and pictures 
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of youngsters “living-it-up” (“Hires and 
Fun Go Hand in Hand”). The new 
advertising campaign kicked off in 
April. Swingy commercials, geared es- 
pecially for disk jockey shows which 
have a high teen-age audience, were 
recorded for spot advertising on hun- 
dreds of radio and television stations 
across the country. Magazine copy is 
similarly youthful (see cut). Repeated 
throughout it, outdoor and point-of-sale 
is the “Hires to You” theme, which 
the company hopes will catch on like 
other famous slogans. 

Part of Hires’ new advertising ap- 
proach also will be to “convince the 
teen-age girl that our product is not- 
fattening,” says president Hires. “It 
seems that when a girl reaches 14, she 
begins thinking about calories.” This 
was pointed up in survey figures which 
showed that boys between the ages of 
14 and 17 consume four times as much 
soft drinks as do girls of the same age 
bracket. 

Another problem facing the com- 
pany was whether to switch from bot- 
tles to cans. When the survey revealed 
that 86% of all young people preferred 
soft drinks in bottles (13% were for 
cans, 1% undecided), Hires officials 
logically decided to leave the root beer 
in bottles, but they now are experiment- 
ing with different bottle styles in Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. ” 


> A major factor in the advertisir 
switch was to convince Hires bottle 
that the new approach was right.* 
This Finnie did in a series of 10 mee 
ings during February and March. Fi 
nie showed the bottlers advertising an 
point-of-sale displays featuring — tl 
“new look,” also reported a 25% hil 
in the ad budget (from $1,000,000 ‘ 
$1,250,000). With the help of Hire 
executives and Ayer account men, Fi 
nie gave the bottlers a five-and-on 
half-hour pitch at each meeting. 


> Says Finnie about his philosophy | 
directing Hires’ advertising at the tee: 
ager: “By gearing our advertising 
this 12 to 22 group—our major co 
sumer—we also know we will hit th 
younger ages. Kids under 12 like | 
imitate whatever their older brothe 
and sisters are doing. Interesting 
enough, too, we also score with tl 
older groups, the people in their 3¢ 
and 40’s who like to “keep young.” § 
we think we're still hitting the masse 
but reaching them by concentrating ¢ 
the teen-agers.” 

About results so far, Finnie report 
“We're very definitely happy with tl 
new program. In April and Ma 
which were cool, rainy months—ar 
when our new campaign was just b 


*Hires has its own bottling and distribution plar 
in 18 cities, has more than 325 franchised bottle 
who distributed the beverage in their territorit 
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When you'd rather be we than me. 
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THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 


xs 
CHANEL 


Hires and fun 
go hand in hand-_ 


Hires to you! 


Chanel and Hires’ ads: tell the teen-agers and you'll sell the product 


wning—we didn’t notice much. sales 
ect, but in June sales were terrific. 
e estimate total gains since February 
20%—and we credit the new program 
d the bottlers’ enthusiasm with much 
the increase.” 
While Hires advertises directly to 
e teen-ager, the Campbell Soup Co. 
es an indirect approach to reach sub- 
ens and younger children. It offers 
famous trademark—the Campbell 
ds—free to merchandising firms for 
erything from sleep-wear to small 
sctric mixers. More than 40 firms 
ready use or have signed up to use 
e Kids in conjunction with their 
oducts. 
While Campbell receives no royalties 
e., like Disney), it thinks it reaps 
enty of good will. The company says 
erchandising the trademark means 
er-increasing reminders of Campbell, 
lilds “value and affection for the 
mpany that could last to the time 
hen the sub-teens and moppets be- 
me customers themselves.” 


Campbell will promote the kids (via 
rey Advertising) most heavily this fall 
tie in with Christmas. Big gun will 
» a multi-page ad in Life, two net- 
ork television programs (as yet unde- 
Jed on) plus extensive public relations 
id merchandising programs. In addi- 
m, Campbell will buy Sunday news- 
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paper supplement ads in 110 markets. 
That, says Campbell’s general promo- 
tion manager William B. Hackenberg, 
“will assure substantially greater sup- 
port in the form of retail ads and dis- 
plays with a resultant rise in sales for 
the kids.” 


> Probably the latest company to turn 
its corporate face toward youth is 
Chanel, Inc., maker of perfumes. Long 
a heavy user of sophisticated copy in 
women’s magazines, Chanel in April 
began a new campaign (via Norman, 
Craig & Kummel) in Seventeen. About 
10% of this year’s ad budget has been 
set aside, says Chanel, to convince 
“tomorrow's tastemaker, the teen-age 
girl, that Chanel should be her choice 
when she first thinks about perfume.” 

While the campaign is unusual for a 
perfume maker, Chanel officials are 
well pleased with the response so far. 
Says one: “While still in the initial 
stages, our first research on the store 
level already indicates heavy teen-age 
interest.” 

Chanel’s ads in Seventeen use mini- 
mum copy (see cut) but stress the 
“magic metamorphosis” of growing up 
(“When you'd rather be we than me”; 
“When a pizza pie with him tastes like 
pheasant under glass—you're ready for 
Chanel”). Chanel’s hope, of course, 
is to capture teen-age girls as soon as 


their allowance begins to go for clothes 
and cosmetics. Latest estimate is that 
teen-age girls between 13 and 18 spend 
an estimated $42,000,000 a week of 
their own money—and most of it on 
clothes and cosmetics. * 


> Nor are auto makers neglecting the 
increasing importance of the teen-age 
market. Two of the biggest—Ford and 
Chrysler—have just signed up hour-long 
television shows set for this fall “strictly 
geared to a teen-age audience.” To 
promote Dodge, Chrysler Corp. will 
again sponsor Lawrence Welk from 
9:30 to 10:30 p.m. on Mondays over 
ABC-TV, but.the new show will fea- 
ture instrumentalists and singers who 
“are favorites of the 17 to,19 age brack- 
et.” Ford will sponsor Tennessee 
Ernie (whose last name conveniently 
is Ford) in a new musical variety show 
on NBC-TV Thursdays in the 9:30 to 
10:30 p.m. time slot. Ford may run 
newspaper ads calling young people’s 
attention to the show. Both companies 
say they not only hope to pre-fix auto 
buying habits, but they feel teen-agers 
already influence family auto buying 
and “we want them to influence it 
more.” 

Also aboard the teen-age television 
bandwagon is the Simplicity Pattern 


*Figures from New York Herald Tribune Youth 
Market Study. 
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the WOMAN’S YIEWPOINT 
® 


By Dorothy Diamond 


Two major flaws in 
mail order offer 


Woman reader, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, has reported 
on a far-from-happy experience 
with a mail order offer: 

Several months ago a prominent 
cosmetic firm ran an ad in the 
New York Time Magazine offering 
a trial beauty kit by 
mail for $1. She 
bought. About six 
weeks later, when she 
had concluded that it 
was a dollar lost, the 
kit arrived. The printed 
letter accompanying it 
began “Congratula- 
tions” and went on to 
say something like at 
last you can try the 
Beauty Kit. 

The last paragraph 
was equally annoying. It ran along 
these lines: “Please do us a favor 
and do not ask us to send you any 
more trial Beauty Kits.” The cost 
of letting you try this is so -high 
and our supply of kits so limited.” 

As my informant pointed out 
with considerable justification: 1) 
the company erred in congratulat- 
ing her, which was both irritating 
and ludicrous after the long delay; 
and 2) it seems in the worst pos- 
sible taste to advertise a sample for 
$1 and then tell you begrudgingly 
that the whole idea was really too 
expensive for the company in the 
first place. 

“Most of us don’t like to have 
even our dollar bills sniffed at,” 
my correspondent said with under- 
standable indignation. “If they 
aren't enough the manufacturer 
should charge more and not com- 
plain upon delivery of goods 
ordered.” 


Good grooming for 
foods on TV shows 


Salads shown on television com- 
mercials wilt under the klieg lights 
and therefore have stand-ins at re- 
hearsals. White icings on color TV 
must be tinted to make them ap- 
near white. If your interest in TV 
foods is casual, probably you have 
not been aware of these devices. 
But if you are a food company 
sponsoring a program, then the ap- 
pearance of the victuals is everv 
bit as important as the appearance 
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of the star. 

The demand for telegenic foods 
has given rise to a relatively new 
profession practiced largely by 
women for women. I recently 
learned about some of the prob- 
lems involved from a pretty red- 
head named Helen MacArthur who 
has developed a free-lance career 
acting as cook, stylist and make-up 
artist for TV foods. Usually she 
supplies finished dishes 
—fried chicken, for in- 
stance, is made in her 
apartment and rushed 
via taxi to the studio— 
but she also does “how 
to do it” shots for 
Kraft. 

“Do you use real 
foods?” is the question 
friends most frequently 
ask. “Almost always,” 
is Helen’s reply. Most 
common substitute, re- 
sorted to when no refrigerator is 
available, is plastic ice cream. 

“Do you touch up foods to make 
them look more alluring?” I also 
wondered. Basic cookery for TV 
is much the same as for the din- 
ner table. But there are a few im- 
portant variations. Among them: 
a veneer of oil or glycerine is ap- 
plied to pies and roasts to give 
them a shine; meats are habitually 
undercooked, since shrinkage makes 
them less appetizing; and, in hot 
weather, everything has to be 
sprayed to keep flies off TV. 


Nice to note: 


The virtually leak-proof perfume 
flacon for the purse being sold by 
Chanel . . . signs of a return to 
sanity in perfume advertising, in- 
cluding a charming ad by Yardley 
which does not promise that its 
English Lavender will intoxicate 
men but merely “makes you feel 
so fresh and feminine” . . . a drive- 
in bank’s offer of a free cookbook 
or gardening book to women who 
open accounts . . . ammonia pack- 
aged in a can (a boon for any 
housewife who has ever known a 
bottle to break in a shopping bag 
and disinfect the groceries) .. . 
Paper Mate’s new Capri ball pen 
with Piggy Back refill conveniently 
inside . . . and improvements in 
food containers, such as Borden’s 
Pop-Open cvlinder for refrigerated 
biscuits and Nabisco’s tuck-in flap 
on saltines. 


Co. (New York). Beginning next 
month, it will be a participation spon- 
sor on the nightly Ted Steele Band- 
stand (New York’s WOR-TV). 


> Says A. L. Rowe, marketing vice- 
president of the Elgin National Watch 
Co.: “Our experience in selling watches 
provides a most interesting illustration 
of how modern young people are as- 
suming a more adult attitude toward 
responsibility than was generally ex- 
pected only a generation ago. His- 
torically, fine jeweled watches were 
owned only by adults, and the watch 
as a high school or college graduation 
gift symbolized the recipient’s coming 
of age. Today, however, surveys con- 
ducted for us show the average young- 
ster buys or receives his first “good 
watch during the lower high school 
years, and often as early as the seventh 
or eight grades. Obviously this phe- 
nomenon results partly from today’s 
generally higher level of income. But 
we are convinced the factor of a greater 
sense of responsibility on the part of 
youth is likewise involved; despite theit 
improved economic condition, modern 
parents are not spendthrifts to the-point 
of giving their children fine watches 
without first satisfying themselves the 
youngsters are willing and able to treat 
a watch with care and respect.” 


> Another segment of the youth mar- 
ket, the campus level, has long been 
plumbed by today’s marketers. This 
fall, they can promote their products 
in a Campus Caravan—traveling trailers 
—which hopes to visit more than 1,000,- 
000 college students in 150 college 
towns. Composed of 35-foot trailers 
with exhibits inside, the Campus Cara- 
van will cover the country as far west 
as Colorado. It will stop in college 
towns from two to five days. By means 
of contests, samples and just plain 
curiosity, students will be encouraged 
to pass through the trailers and view 
the exhibits. 

This idea is to bring exhibits to stu- 
dents (worked out by Campus Mer- 
chandising Bureau, New York). The 
Caravan itself will be divided into 
three sections: | 


e The first will contain exhibits of 
companies interested in recruiting col 
lege seniors as employes and a 
ing all students with job opportuniti 

that are available. . 


e The second will feature exhibits of 
companies with an institutional or gen 
eral public relations message to deliver. 


e The third will be reserved for co 
panies with an immediate interest i 
college students as a market for thei 
products or services. 

The price: $15,000. 
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The accompanying article by H. A. Batten, board chair- 
man of N. W. Ayer & Son and one of advertising’s pioneers, 
is a plea for advertising executives to take a greater interest in 
civie affairs. No other group of business men executives is so 
peculiarly qualified to assume the leadership in civic projects 
and Tide earnestly endorses Mr. Batten’s proposal that they in- 
terest themselves in city improvement, not only for the benefit 
of their communities but also for the benefit of their business. 
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Admen have civic duties 


by H. A. BATTEN, 


chairman of the board, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


®@ They overlook their 
responsibilities too often. 


® They overlook the 
business potentials as well. 


A leading agency executive 
explains what to do. 
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Back in 1948 I was on a business 
trip to California, and had a meeting 
with a- manufacturer who planned to 
start a branch factory in the east. Be- 
cause I’m a Philadelphian, and felt 
that my city could offer many advan- 
tages to this company, I urged him to 
set up his branch plant in Philadelphia. 
His reply horrified me. 

“T wouldn’t even think of it,” he said. 
“We've done some careful checking. It 
proved to me that Philadelphia is a 
pay-off town. To get what we need 
and would be entitled to, we’d have to 
pay the police and the fire marshal and 
building inspectors and the water de- 
partment and a half a dozen other city 
officials. We've never done business 
that way and we're not going to start 
now.” 

I had heard criticism like that be- 
fore, but this was the first time a busi- 
ness man from a state all the way 
across the country had thrown it at me. 
And, for the first time, I had a first- 
hand example of what this sort of thing 
was costing Philadelphia. It made me 
sit down and think. 


I knew a lot of business men in 


Philadelphia who were tremendously 
interested in international affairs. They 
thought the world was in pretty bad 
shape, and they were willing to do all 
they could to help things. But when it 
came to local city politics, they weren’t 
taking any personal interest. They 
thought of local politics as a dirty 
business and they wanted no part of it. 
At the very most, they might contribute 
money for a local political campaign, 
and then close their eyes to how the 
money was spent and who it helped 
elect. 

All they were really doing with their 
contributions was buying some _per- 
sonal protection and making a down 
payment for city services they might 
need in the future—services to which 
they were legally and morally entitled, 
but which they might not get without 
payments, Whatever value my friends 
were getting from these contributions— 
and it wasn’t much—there was no re- 
turn to the city in general, and to its 
citizens and business and culture. In 
spite of tremendous natural advantages 
and a highly skilled working popula- 
tion, Philadelphia was going backward, 
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not ahead. The flight from the city 
was in full swing. There was dry rot 
everywhere. 

When I got back from California, I 
began talking about this with some 
friends who were leaders in business. 
We all found we had been thinking 
about the problem, and along much 
the same lines. If we wanted a fine 
city, we'd better take off our coats and 
work for it. 

Out of our work came an organiza- 
tion called the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement. The headline writers call 
it GPM. In describing GPM in a series 
of articles, The Saturday Evening Post 
said that it “combines some of the best 
features of Dick Tracy, a sheriffs posse 
and a high-powered board of directors.” 
All this is quite true. 

There were a number of mistakes we 
could have made, in organizing the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement. We 
could have contributed money and then 
let a paid staff try to do the work. We 
could have lighted a brief blaze of re- 
form and let it die out. We could have 
waded in, stepping on the toes of other 
well-intentioned civic organizations and 
trying to grab all the credit away from 
them. Fortunately we saw these pitfalls 
in advance, and stayed away from 
them. 

Last year a survey was made, in an- 
other major U. S. city, to find out how 
many people could be relied on for un- 
paid leadership in carrying out projects 
of civic value. The survey covered the 
operating heads of the city government, 
a university, a museum, the city’s or- 
chestra, the Chamber of Commerce, 
various groups concerned with civic 
improvement, and so on. 

The results were shocking. 

The 16 organizations covered in the 
survey could only come up with 237 
unduplicated names of people, includ- 
ing advertising executives, on whom 
they could rely for unpaid leadership 
in projects of great civic importance. 
And this was in a metropolitan area 
with millions of people. There were 
other people who could be relied on, 
of course, but only because they were 
getting paid for it directly or because 
their businesses were getting a financial 
return which repaid their efforts. 

The city’s spokesman said, “There 
are less than 50 people on whom we 
can depend for unpaid leadership in a 
project of civic value.” 

in the early days of this country, 
men realized that they had to do a 
good job in civic affairs if they wanted 
to have the best chance for success in 
their work. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution were not 
the products of career bureaucrats and 
politicians. They were created by men 
who took time from their regular work 
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to do the job. Among them were plant- 
ers and farmers, a printer, a silversmith, 
practicing lawyers, shopkeepers, mer- 
chants and ship owners. They had 
practical experience in business and the 
professions. They created a system of 
government so useful and adaptable 
that it has flourished during a period 
in which the governments of nearly all 
other nations have been violently over- 
turned. It would be hard to argue that 
any other group of men could have 
done a better job. 

This devotion to civic affairs, on the 
part of business men, continued well 
into the 19th Century. Then came a 
change. The Industrial Revolution be- 
gan producing big business, and the 
leaders of business abdicated as civic 


leaders. The laissez-faire principle was 
adopted: “Don’t bother us,” business 
leaders said to government, “and we 


won't bother you.” And yet one of the 
most important developments of the 
Industrial Revolution was the evolution 
of the science of industrial communica- 
tions and advertising. 

Now and then, in following years, 
the red-ink results of this policy showed 
up on the books, in the upheavals 
known as “panics.” But the natural 
growth of the economy always pulled 
the country through. Then, however, 
came the trouble that didn’t end in a 
year or two. It was the Great Depres- 
sion, and it went on and on. Business 
leaders didn’t like the way government 
acted during this period but they 
couldn't do much about it. Nobody 
invited them to help run things. The 
prestige of business was at an all-time 
low. The men who had abdicated their 
posts of civic duty could do little but 
stand aside, watching politicians and 
theorists and bureaucrats experimenting 
with the social and economic order. 

Business leaders muttered, “When 
did those fellows ever have to meet a 
payroll?” 

Nobody was listening. 

World War II helped restore the 
prestige of business, but it kept busi- 
ness men so tied down to their regular 
work that they had little time for civic 
affairs. And, for a number of years 
after the war, readjustment and the ex- 
pansion of the economy gave business 
men an excuse for being completely 
absorbed in their own companies. 

There is, however, no excuse now for 
business men—particularly advertising 
executives — to neglect the general 
health of their communities. Some men 
will tell you that they are planning to 
do such work after they retire. It is a 
mistake to wait until retirement; men 
can do a much more effective job in 
civic affairs when they are actively en- 
gaged in business and able to swing 
their companies back of civic projects. 


Some men will tell you that they are 
waiting for a “call” on the national 
level. This is like an architect saying 
that he will only work on the tower of 
a building and wants to have nothing 
to do with the foundation. It is in om 
local communities that the basis for ¢ 
strong and prosperous nation must be 
built. 

One concept we must get rid of i: 
the idea that work on civic project: 
makes no direct contribution to the 
welfare of our businesses. GPM is ar 
example. 

GPM really has no members. All it 
has are a few hundred contributors, a 
board of directors, and the smallest 
paid staff you probably ever heard of 
in connection with such a job. The 
paid staff is made up of an executive 
director and several office helpers. We 
didn’t want any directors who would 
sit around in meetings once a month 
and suggest things for other people te 
do. We wanted directors who would 
suggest things for themselves to do, and 
who would then go out and do them. 
And that’s what we got. Our working 
directors represent all types of civic 
leadership: business, the professions, 
education, labor, and all the rest. 

I won’t go into all the things we 
tackled, which involved such projects 
as getting a new City Charter of Phila- 
delphia. But here are a few events 
which hint at the effectiveness of GPM 
work. In December, 1951, GPM won 
the first annual La Guardia Award, 
a national honor, for “outstanding 
achievement in municipal affairs.” In 
1952 The Saturday Evening Post saw 
that something big was happening in 
its home town, and ran°a_ series of 
articles titled “Revolt in Philadelphia” 
in which GPM’s work got a lot of at 
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ition. We have had three executive 
ectors of GPM. The first one was 
led in by the city administration to 
the first managing director of the 
y. (Incidentally, our man was a Re- 
blican, and the city administration 
is Democratic.) He died in office. 
ir second executive director was also 
led in by the city administration and 
now managing director of the city. 
When you start making progress in 
proving a city, you find that. each 
ecess unlocks a door leading to fur- 
sr opportunities. So it was with our 
tial GPM work. The huge improve- 
nt in city government gave us a 
ance to tackle a problem which had 
en festering and getting worse for 
gre years than any of us had been 
ing. This was the problem of effi- 
mt and sanitary distribution of food 
wholesale to the millions of people 
the Philadelphia area. 

Wholesale food distribution in Phila- 
Iphia, as in nearly all cities, came 
o being in the early days at the 
ginal crossroads of transportation 
yund which the city grew up. As in 
> case of most cities, the wholesale 
irkets stayed there, getting more 
ached and crowded every year while 
the same time trying to supply the 
eds of more and more people. We 
ded up with a situation in which 
9d wholesaling was done in old 
ildings which not only lack modern 
uipment but also plain ordinary sani- 
ion. Streets are too narrow to take 
re of market traffic. People making 
liveries or buying in the markets lose 
ge amounts of time. Food spoils or 
damaged. For 75 years people have 
ed to solve this problem by patching 
| and repairing the existing markets. 
me of these attempts had a chance 


of succeeding. There isn’t enough space 
available in the center of the city for a 
modern wholesale food market. Even 
if there were, it would still be impos- 
sible to provide the sort of high-speed 
transportation network which such a 
market needs. 

In October, 1954, however, the 
Greater Philadelphia Movement an- 
nounced a program which went to the 
heart of this problem. A new $100 
million Food Distribution Center was 
proposed, to be built on a 420-acre 
site in south Philadelphia. It was based 
on plans developed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture with aid from Pennsyl- 
vania State University. This solved the 
problem of space and modernization. 
As for transportation, the new Center 
would be at the hub of the greatest 
network of rail lines, high-speed mod- 
ern highways, waterways and air lines 
existing in the whole country and per- 
haps in the world. 

As of now, this complete program 
has been approved by the city govern- 
ment and by interested groups of busi- 
nesses, and construction will start this 
year. 

The building of the new Center will 
be a key unlocking the doors to solu- 
tion of many other problems. The 
Center will eliminate an area of burn- 
ing dumps in south Philadelphia. The 
removal of the present crowded, un- 
sanitary markets will open up a large 
blighted area, in the heart of Philadel- 
phia, for modern development. It will 
permit us to go ahead with plans to re- 
store and save the historic section where 
so much of the nation’s early history was 
made. It will give us a big start toward 
solving the downtown traffic problem. 

It was a big job to plan the new 
Food Distribution Center and to win 
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acceptance for it, against all the forces 
of intrenched interests and working 
against human apathy and inertia. The 
job could never have been done if busi- 
ness men, working for the general pub- 
lic good and without any idea of mak- 
ing a direct and immediate profit for 
themselves, had not taken time from 
their regular work to do it. Any po- 
litical party that had tried to do it 
would have found the project becom- 
ing a political football. Any ordinary 
group of reformers would have been 
defeated, as they had been in the past, 
by the complexity of the problem. Pro- 
moters undertaking the project to make 
money would have been checkmated by 
other people who could make money 
by keeping the old markets untouched. 

In every town and city in the coun- 
try, projects like this one are begging 
for help. If they are to be accom- 
plished, business men will have to pro- 
vide the leadership. And in work of 
this type, advertising men can play a 
vital role. These civic jobs are tough. 
To push them to completion requires 
the same sort of planning and research 
and marketing and advertising and 
public relations work which is needed 
to put across an important new prod- 
uct of industry. 

“We find,” said a spokesman for a 
civic organization, “that men are mostly 
absorbed in their business.” 

All right. Let’s be absorbed in our 
business. But let’s define the scope of 
our business properly, and realize that 
the general health of our communities 
is just as much a part of our business as 
our profit margins. In fact, the health 
of our communities affects our profit 
margins, for better or for worse. 

Philadelphia’s $100 million Food 
Distribution Center will bring more and 
better food, at less cost, to millions of 
people. It will make Philadelphia a 
better place in which to live and work. 
People living far away from Philadel- 
phia, but doing business with Philadel- 
phia companies and Philadelphia con- 
sumers, will benefit. And, to the extent 
that Philadelphia becomes a better city, 
our country becomes a stronger nation. 

All over the U.S., vital civic projects 
lie untouched, awaiting the kind of 
leadership that only business men can 
provide. While they lie untouched, 
they represent a liability on the books 
of business. But if business leaders 
will take time to handle them, they can 
be turned into assets of the greatest 
value. It is high time that business 
men set out to regain the post of civic 
leadership which they abdicated so 
many years ago. a 


This is the kind of mess, Philadelphia 
cleaned up by moving its food 
distribution center outside the city. 
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Appliance pricing muddle spawns questionable trend: 


Advertising attacks list 


Retailers promote extensive appliance price cuts. 


Their ads make appliance lists look pretty laughable. 


® So far, manufacturers pooh-pooh any adverse PR effect. 


Tue trend is clear—though the end 
may not be quite yet. Appliance makers 
have lost control of appliance pricing, 
with the few fighting fair traders ex- 
cepted. Coast to coast, big retailers 
follow discount house tactics, chopping 
appliance prices and advertising the 
“huge savings.” The result is a national 
assault on the suggested list price that 
makes it its perpetrator—the manufac- 
turer—and any retailer who tries to 
maintain it look pretty silly. 

Nowhere is the spotlight more glar- 
ingly on the list price fiasco than in 
Allentown (Pa.) where Hess Bros. de- 
partment store even devotes windows 
to making such manufacturers as West- 
inghouse look like price gougers (see 
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But pricing structure that begot discounting is in trouble. 


cut). But as the ads pictured at right 
indicate, that sort of sales tactic is 
hardly restricted to Allentown. The ads 
at right were run recently by these 
department stores: St. Louis’ Famous 
Barr and Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney, Miami's Jordon Marsh, New 
York’s Gimbels and Philadelphia’s John 


Wanamaker. 


> These ads portend more than the 
slow but steady weakening for fair 
trade.* For a couple of years now, fair 
trade has been all but dead in appliance 
marketing—but it’s not the only dying 
concept. Like it or not—and nobody so 
far seems to like it but General Electric 
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—these ads portend the end of 
“fixed” mark-up selling concept in fa 
of the “supermarket” concept: pric 
pegged for volume turnover. 


Most important, though, the ads 
late this acute problem—one hat 
restricted to appliance marketing: |} 
to sell ever more products with 
jeopardizing the thousands of | sr 
dealers on whom complete distribu’ 
finally depends. The ads pictured 
right, and similar ads are mushroom 
over the country, suggests that the « 
rent fixed mark-up appliance pric 
method does not protect the tiny c 
petitor—no matter how much lip si 
ice manufacturers give to the be 
that it does. Indeed, these ads show 1 
bigger stores use the suggested list p 
—supposed to protect the smaller 
tailer—to highlight just how impres 
their own price cutting is. 


> The admanager of one midwest 
partment store is quite virulent on 
subject of the suggested list price 
another reason. Says he: “It is c 
pletely misleading and unforgivable 
a manufacturer to give list prices wl 
will never see the light of day.” 
describes today’s pricing jungle 

way: first the manufacturer sets 


*Currently, five states — Missouri, Nebr 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia — and the Distri 
Columbia do not have fair trade laws. Six 
ditional states have declared the non-si 
clause, which is teeth of fair trade, uncons 
tional: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louis 
Michigan and Oregon, Five more states have 
trade court decisions pending: Colorado, Ind: 
Kentucky, South Carolina, Utah. That leave 
fair trade states. Of these, 17 have never 
fair trade tested in the courts: Alabama, Ariz 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Mont 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dal 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, West Virg 
Wyoming. Fifteen have upheld fair trade | 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, N 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tenne 
Washington and Wisconsin, 
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Hess Bros. department store’s advertising and window display attack the “suggested list price” 
P play 99 P 
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Ads trading on list prices—placed by department stores—are spreading across the country 


price; then the large retail store sets a 
mark-up on the appliance which is be- 
ow list; then the local discount houses 
start undercutting with even lower 
rices; finally, small dealers like auto 
upply stores and _ electrical supply 
lealers try to beat everbody by put- 
ing the appliance on their floors with- 
yut a price so they can continually 
indercut competition.” 

Hess Bros., right now, is probably 
nost aggressive in its assault on the 
suggested list price. Its ad copy is 
ylunt: “Whether a manufacturer ‘fixes’ 
iis price by law or seeks to control 
arice by other means . . . if the price 
s too high, we’re against it!” (Much 
f the current Hess fair trade-fixed 
rice furor grew when the store was 
ued recently by Casco Products Corp. 
or cutting the price of the fair-traded 
Jasco iron from $15.95 to $10. Hess 
ias countered that other stores were 
cutting the price, too; thus Casco was 
10t policing its fair trade contracts.) 


» Hess, however, is one more retailer 
with a strong belief that low mark-up 
and high volume is the only way to sell 
he appliances pouring from today’s in- 
sreasingly modernized factories. 
While department store advertising 
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spotlights how muddled today’s appli- 
ance pricing structure is, the same sort 
of attack comes from at least one manu- 
facturer. Rather than give up fair trade 
on small appliances (to protect smali 
retailers), General Electric recently cut 
prices 5-30% on all small GE appli- 
ances from toasters and irons to blankets 
and vacumn cleaners (Tide—February 
11). GE’s pricing revolution does not 
stop there. On its major appliances, 
which it does not fair trade, it lets dis- 
tributors set their own suggested lists— 
thus, price on a major appliance may 
be one thing in one region, something 
else somewhere else. Further, GE even 
encourages selling direct from distribu- 
tor to builders—“bypassing” dealers. 


> So far, GE is alone in its efforts 
to introduce laissez-faire to appliance 
pricing—or the closest thing in years 
to it. Both General Electric (which has 
low list prices for small appliances) and 
Westinghouse (which has lists for all 
appliances) argue vaguely that the sug- 
gested list price is necessary for main- 
taining a “fair” price to consumers for 
an appliance. They also argue that it 
is necessary for maintaining a mass dis- 
tribution program. Further, they claim 
it gives them a weapon against retail- 


ers who discount. If a retailer under- 
cuts the suggested list, say both manu- 
facturers, they pull their co-op adver- 
tising, sometimes even their product. 

The ads pictured on this page, ac- 
cording to the department stores which 
ran them, were not paid for by co-op 
ad funds. The co-op weapon the manu- 
facturers plead thus is hardly power- 
ful in these cases, and these stores still 
stock the products. 

Indeed, there’s reason enough to be- 
lieve that manufacturers, at the mo- 
ment, are for any tactic that sells ap- 
pliances. Virtually to a man appliance 
makers pooh-pooh the idea that to- 
day’s growing abundance of anti-list 
price advertising has any bad effect 
on their own public relations. 

Meantime, as manufacturers continue 
to squeeze a 30-35% retailer mark-up 
into suggested list prices, anti-list price 
advertising continues to spread. And 
as it does, so does its message: That 
today’s conventional appliance pricing 
structure, which spawned the discount- 
ers, is pretty laughable; that the struc- 
ture hardly protects and _ probably 
harms the very small retailer; that it 
may also be harming manufacturers’ 
own strenuously and expensively built 
good will. a 
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Some examples of today’s vermouth 
ads: will Noilly Prat’s new idea mean 
the end of stylized campaigns? 


What's the world’s best-known vermouth? 
2” nie CINZANG, 


saan 


Ba 


te 


DON'T ge 
STIR West 
WITHOUT a - 
NOILLY PRAT 


You can make your Dry Martiai dry as aaything, but 


if 1 doesn't tasie good, whet have you? Pui the good taste 
in it with Noilly Prot French Dry Vermouth. 


NOW? Neitly Prat SWEET for Manhottans ond On-The Rocks 


SOLE LV. 5. DISTRIBUTORS: REOWNE Vile TREKS SG., INE., N.C. 


IMPORTED VERMOUT 


hey 


Noilly Prat vs. 6 to 1 martinis 


Rise of the martini is good for vermouth business. 
But the trend to the ever-stronger martini isn’t. 


Noilly Prat hopes to re-educate martini mixers. 


© Compaign bodes end of stylized brand identity ads. 


Miapison Avenue’s trend _ setters 
don’t know a martini from a slug of gin. 
At least so thinks Browne-Vintners Co., 
which since 1954 has been U.S. dis- 
tributor of Noilly Prat vermouth. 
Browne-Vintners hopes to change the 
taste of U.S. tastemakers with a brand 
new ad campaign that imparts infor- 
mation like this: 

“THE CORRECT MARTINI: 3.1416 
Eom, 

“It happens that the mathematicians’ 
3.1416 or ‘pi’ is an amazing guide to 
civilized Dry Martinis, Take 3.1416 
parts of gin (or yodka) to one part 
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Noilly Prat French Dry Vermouth. No 
matter if you cut your pi a bit gener- 
ously, the Noilly Prat insures that your 
Dry Martini has a taste to it. 

“It’s the difference between gin and 
genius.” 

Another ad instructs: 

“A DRY MARTINI IS NOT A 
HOOKER OF GIN.” 

“. . Don’t be a faddist; don’t be a 
sadist. Make your Dry Martinis prop- 
erly, correctly, tastefully. You put the 
good taste in with Noilly Prat French 
Dry Vermouth.” 

The ads, illustrated by cartoonist 
Peter Arno, will run only in magazines 


(via Lawrence Gumbinner, which a 
does ‘the Smirnoff vodka campaign 
They frankly aim at what Browne-Vi 
ners recognizes as the Madison Aver 
trend setters. 


> Vermont marketers have long be 
plagued by a touchy problem: as v 
mouth becomes more & more popul 
people drink less & less of it. In otl 
words, the rise of the martini (and « 
manhattan) is good for sales, but 1 
trend to the ever-stronger one is! 

“T feel just like Joan of Arc,” co 
ments Gumbinner account execut 
Robert Lurie, “trying to  convir 
people that our message is the rig 
one, that they don’t really need a § 
proof transfusion every three hou 


*Over half total U.S. vermouth consumption 
in metropolitan cities in two states, Califor 
and New York. Some 82% of vermouth sales 
in cities of 100,000 population or more. Thus 
major distributors mainly use such sophistica 
magazines as Gourmet, Holiday, New Yorker, ¢« 
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ur experience—with Smirnoff, espe- 
ially—is that you can cajole people 
to practically anything. We figure 
e can kid them into making martinis 
ight, too.” 

Noilly Prat’s current slogan, “Don’t 
tir without Noilly Prat” was promoted 
hopes that Browne-Vintners could 
alk the cocktail maker, whether he 
ixes three-to-one or 10-to-one, into 
naking his vermouth drinks with Noilly 
rat. The company now feels that, with 
he help of Saul Steinberg’s unique art 
see cut), it has established the brand 
eceptance it desires, and it will now 
orge ahead with a sophisticated cam- 
aign to re-educate the sophisticate. 


Actually, Browne-Vintners and an- 
ther big vermouth distributor, Cin- 
ano, Inc., have several market studies 
n how best to sell vermouth. Both 
iscovered that the answer is not in 
ermouth as an aperitif, or as a major 
rink, but in the martini and manhat- 
‘an. (In fact, says Lurie, “you may con- 
ider a three-to-one martini a lost cause, 
ut vermouth-on-the-rocks is an even 
oster one. At this point,” he adds, 
‘we'd be very happy just to see every 
artini made with Noilly Prat.”) 

Cinzano, Inc., which has been run- 
ing cartoon ads (see cut) for the past 
ew years, says it won't switch to a 
ore forceful effort in favor of the 
eaker martini. Neither will the na- 
ion’s top-selling imported vermouth, 
artini & Rossi (distributed by Ren- 
ield Importers). M&R, however, seems 
o think it can sell vermouth to U.S. 
ine lovers, pushes vermouth on-the- 
ocks. “After all,” says Martini & 
ossi’'s U.S. representative Bruno Torti, 
‘vermouth was here long before the 
artini and the manhattan. In Europe, 
eople have always drunk vermouth 
traight, so why not here, too?” 

All told, the imported vermouths 
which cost almost double the domes- 
ics) are nowhere near the domestics in 
ales ratio is now about 65% domestic 
0 35% imported. Far & away the 
argest selling vermouth in the U.S. 
oday is the domestic Tribuno, which 
ets much of its business from bars. 
ts marketer, Vermouth Industries of 
merica, rues the drying of the martini, 
ut Tribuno ads will continue to stress 
hat it’s as fine a product as the im- 
orted variety. 

Meantime, a new imported ver- 
outh, Cora (marketed by Schieffelin 
ndustries), was recently launched with 
he same sort of zany ads all vermouth 
ellers have used up to now. Like the 
est of the ads, copy headlined: “Have 
ou met Cora,” in an effort to estab- 
ish brand identity—a phase the industry 
eems destined soon to pass out of. 
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SELLING TO INDUSTRY 
By John Sasso ® 


Dirty pool 


Many editors go to great lengths 
to be “first” in reporting outstand- 
ing industry news in their publica- 
tions. If the purpose is to get 
important news to the readers 
quickly, and not to develop an ad- 
vertising gimmick for the publica- 
tion, their efforts are laudable— 
but only if such efforts are com- 
petitively honest and 
do not include cheat- 
ing in the backstretch. 
Such cheating is often 
accomplished by break- 
ing release dates, a kind 
of editorial dishonesty. 

These remarks are 
prompted by the news 
that a group of editors 
is threatening to boy- 
cott all press confer- 
ences to which a fla- 
grant release - breaking 

ublication is invited. The editors 
nave despaired of solving the prob- 
lem by reasonable discussion 
among the parties involved, so 
have decided on the freeze-out. 
Can’t blame them, but the innocent 
sufferers are the company offering 
the legitimate news and the read- 
ers who don’t get the news. 

Sure it’s tough to settle the re- 
lease date problem when dailies, 
weeklies, and monthly magazines 
are involved, but it’s been done in 
the past. Seems to us a magazine 
can hardly be proud of itself as a 
“first-to-report-on” publication, if 
it gets that advantage by breaking 
faith not only with the suppliers of 
news but with legitimate competi- 
tors in its own field. If its editors 
have no conscience, maybe the 
publisher ought to have enough 
sense to supply some to them. 


Advertising in vacuo 


A well-known materials manu- 
facturer was telling us the other 
day that his ce A was a natural 
for the processing field. Although 
the material was entirely new to 
that field, he was all set to open 
up the guns on a fair-sized_adver- 
tising campaign in a number of 
vertical and horizontal books reach- 
ing the field. Which is all well & 
good, supposedly. But what if he’s 
wrong—and his material isn’t a 
natural for that field? Wouldn’t it 
be a lot more sensible (and a lot 
less expensive) if he first put a 
fraction of his promotion money 


in a competent market survey of 
the proposed field to find out a 
few facts? Such a survey would 
develop information as to what 
material characteristics were par- 
ticularly desirable, whether fabri- 
cation facilities and actual interest 
in a new material even existed. 
It could also give him direction 
and help on what kind of informa- 
tion is needed to sell his material 
to prospects in that 
field. Thus his adver- 
tising, literature, and 
publicity could be 
guided by knowledge 
rather than by hunches. 

Sad fact: many in- 
dustry men shrink from 
the thought of a market 
survey because it costs 
money. While they're 
shrinking they forget 
that haphazard adver- 
tising in a non-existent 
market costs a lot more. I'd have to 
ask fellow-columnist Lester Leber 
to be sure, but I think that indus- 
try could learn a lot from con- 
sumer manufacturers about sailing 
blithely into uncharted marketing 
waters. 


Publication advertising 


From time to time we sound off 
about the poor job most publishers 
do when they talk about their 
books in print. Just as often, more 
examples of such loose advertising 
pop up. Most recent is a Penton 
ad headlined “more design en- 
gineers read this magazine than 
any other design publication.” 

That kind of statement is tan- 
tamount to the old gag about 
the minister being “against sin.” 
Neither can be proved, and if 
proved, would prove nothing. Un- 
less we're wrong, neither ABC or 
BPA statements separate “engi- 
neers” from “designers” in their 
breakdowns. The classification is 
actually “engineering and design.” 
One would be hard pressed to 
make a separation anyway since 
titles are often misleading. 

Which leads us to reason that 
publishers, once upon a time, hired 
a little gremlin to devise “um- 
brella” classifications, while indus- 
try hired another little gremlin to 
devise conflicting titles for the 
same kinds of jobs. Result: the 
poor media guy reading the ads is 
trapped by gremlin language. And 
the ads get worse every month, 
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From Advertising Executives.. 


pice eile 


On May 19, 1956, the purchase of TIDE magazine was effected 


by the Bill Brothers publishing organization (publishers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and nine other business magazines). 


Here are some of the highlights of the new TIDE policy statement: 


We urge you to continue watching 
coming issues for features and tech- 
niques designed to augment the 
editorial service rendered by TIDE. 
The improvements will be steady 
and sound, rather than sensational 
in character. Many have been intro- 
duced already ... some subtle, some 
obvious. Among the latter are the 
“standard” page size, covers, “per- 
forated pages,” feature and by-line 
writers. 


the tate, #8 Gua Yo jotta] 
e oO 
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top aby tip, poe Type cts 2 
TIDE i . Prez, fo, Vel y Adve, Oko Ve 
‘ is now drawing upon the Won Mar, With tay, (On. 
uman skills, experience and the 22d 7, On Sef, at 
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editorial, research, circulation and 
business resources of the Bill 
Brothers organization in our offices 
in New York, Chicago, Washington 
and other cities. 


that TIDE will 
by virtue of the 
ders to its read- 


We are confident 
grow and prosper 


service which it ren ‘ Se 

ers and advertisers. Ree 

desire a 
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the new TIDE has alre 


most promising as t 
sion and stature. 
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Six Months 
Ad Volume 


Way Up: 


Ad Costs 
on Way Up: 


Fortune to 


Analyze 
Advertising: 
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FORECAST 


The major media continue to score impressive advertising gains. 


For this year’s first half, magazine advertising revenue is up 13.5% over last 
year’s period. In dollars, that means that the books measured by Publishers’ 
Information Bureau took in $370 million in advertising, compared with $326 
million last year’s first half. 


Media Records says the newspapers’ ad revenue should hit $375 million for this 
year’s first half—up 10.3% over last year’s $340 million. 


Network television is still climbing, with ad revenue up an estimated 18.6% 
over last year’s period. Billings for the half should reach $232 million, compared 
with last year’s $197 million. 


Your 1957 advertising is going to cost your more. One after another, the nation’s 
magazines are raising ad rates, and you can expect other media to follow suit. 


New rates for the nation’s two biggest (and bellwether) magazines should give 
you an idea how much more magazine advertising, at least, will cost you next 
year. Reader’s Digest is sending 1957 rates up 9.4% (black & white page jumps 
from $26,500 to $29,000). Sametime, circulation guarantee goes from 10,000,000 
to 10,700,000. The Digest starts frequency discounts for the first time. And 
there'll be a global discount of 10% for advertisers using all 28 Digest editions. 


Life’s rate rise of roughly 6% (black & white page goes from $21,775 to $23,080) 
will not be accompanied by a circulation guarantee increase (guarantee remains 


at 5,600,000). 


Thus, in general, you can expect your 1957 magazine advertising to cost you 
anywhere from 2.3% more (the “net” increase for the Digest when the circulation 
increase is taken into consideration) to 6% more—the basic rate rise Life is 
charging. 


More on 1957’s ad costs next issue. 


Fortune has in the works a big series of articles (from four to eight instalments) 
on the advertising business. 


The first piece, scheduled for September, is taking shape now, will be a bird’s- 
eye-view of the whole industry. What comes out of the hopper on this one will 
determine the shape of subsequent instalments. 


Likely subjects for Fortune’s microscope: economics of the agency business, 
problems of ad managers. 


The first piece (and perhaps later ones), incidentally, is assigned to Fortune 
associate editor Daniel Seligman, responsible for the devastating analysis of 
books on salesmanship in the June issue. 
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(Media Forecast continued) 
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Breakthrough There'll be 12,500,000 color television sets in use by the beginning of 1961, i | 


NBC researchers’ statistics come true. 


for Color TV? 


The optimistic figures: as of last January, NBC guesses there were 30,000 com 
sets in circulation. By January of next year the number of sets will rise to 300,000 
By January, 1958—1,000,000, 1959—3,000,000, 1960—7,200,000. 


What Next The “dis-affiliation” of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. (it’s pulling four of its 


for Network stations from the NBC radio network) raises a couple of questions that will have 
Radio? to be answered sooner or later. 


In quitting NBC, Westinghouse Broadcasting president Donald H. McGannon 
made it plain that the net’s Weekday (daytime programing patterned after the 
weekend Monitor) was an audience and ad revenue flop as far as the Westing- 
house stations are concerned. 


But he also made it plain that no current network programing pleases him: 
“The radio service that is wanted by the listening public today is local service. 


Westinghouse stations (KDKA, Pittsburgh; KYW, Cleveland; WBZ, Boston; 
WOWO, Ft. Wayne) will now broadcast on completely local bases (Westing- 
house’s KEX, Portland, in an ABC affiliate). 


On the other side of the fence is NBC president Robert Sarnoff who believes 
the public needs the network service even if it doesn’t seem too anxious for it 
right now. He thinks experimentation to keep daytime radio peppy is the order 
of the day and should merit affiliates’ loyal support (NBC soon gets a new 
daytime line-up). Said Sarnoff to McGannon: the Westinghouse withdraw 
“indicates that you have no interest in the maintenance for the public o: 
national radio service which the networks provide.” 


Does the public need network radio to the extent that it should be maintaine 
regardless of popularity of profit? That’s a question that, like it or not, seems 
imminent for at least some of the networks. 


Despite the boom in local radio, even CBS, long-time leader in network billings, 
admits to steadily dipping business. One official says total business is off some 
10% this year’s first half, with gross for the year expected to be around 
$40,000,000 (compared to 1950’s $70,700,000). NBC, long the second in billings 
says its business is off 35% for the year’s first half, which indicates a gross fot 
the year of only half CBS’ (compared to 1950's $61,400,000). 


All network radio is estimated at roughly 20% below last year’s first half. 


New Study Due Watch for the first study in eight years of people who ride buses. Members of 
of Peoole: Who the National Assn. of Transportation Advertisers in 22 cities have complete¢ 
eee dae Bausne identical surveys of what today’s bus riders are like. Results, now being evaluate¢ 

——_—_—— by Fact Finders Associates, should be ready the end of next month. 


2 es 
i. ’ 


The survey covers riders’ occupation, purpose of the ride, duration of the 1 
frequency of rides on public transit lines, plus a detailed analysis of wome 
who ride buses. ‘ 
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Che Detroit Free Press 


de * July 27, 1956 


-—it will give you new ideas about Detroit 


Advertisers and agencymen who have spent 25 minutes viewing this sound- 
slide presentation declare it to be the first new approach to defining the Detroit 
market since the old ABC retail trading zone was established 40 years ago. 


Research experts acclaim the film because it is based on an extensive study which 
applied every conceivable market measure and resulted in a fresh, realistic, 
believable and completely up-to-date concept of the nation’s fourth market. 


There’s sales significance for you, too, here—and an important contribution to 
g p 

your marketing plans — because, as you'll discover, this picture of America’s 

Motor Empire is in focus for tomorrow’s selling. 


CALL YOUR 
FREE PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
RIGHT AWAY! 


National Representative: Story, Brooks & Finley 
Retail Representative: Kent Hanson, New York 
Southern Resorts Representative: Hal Winter Company, Miami Beach 
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The believers in ever better communications have their chance now: 


Who's for moving TV upstairs? 


Avrer avoiding the issue for eight 
years, the Federal Communications 
Commission last month invited com- 
ment by October 1 on whether all tele- 
vision should be moved bodily from the 
VHF band to the UHF. Some hundreds 
of individuals and organizations are ex- 
pected to answer FCC’s call. So price- 
less, though, are these pearls of elec- 
tronic wisdom that few prospective pe- 
titioners will talk for publication at this 
time. However, off-the-record com- 
ment is rampant—with the result that 
what will probably be pleaded before 
FCC is pretty clear. 


> The stake the advertising industry 
has in a truly national (and competi- 
tive) television system is obvious. One 
prominent media expert reports “amaz- 
ing” private support of UHF by adver- 
tisers and agencies desperate to get on 
TV in certain markets. Young & Rubi- 


Here’s who is for and who is against all-UHF TV. 
Their comments must reach FCC by October 1. 
Meantime, behind-the-scenes maneuvering grows. 


And full reporting of the controversy is sorely needed. 


cam executive vice-president Louis 
Brockway thinks, “There certainly 
should be more TV facilities available 
and UHF may be the only way to do 
it. Actually, it’s too bad they didn’t 
do it long ago. With expanded facilities 
you'd be able to get on the air when 
you wanted, Audience ratings might be 
lower, but the population is growing 
and expanded facilities might result in 
a drop in costs.” So far, though, neither 
the Assn. of National Advertisers nor 
the 4A’s will say what they’re doing, if 
anything, about the issue. 

Whether or not the U.S. gets an ade- 
quate system depends on a complex of 
political, economic and technical prob- 
lems whose solution hinges on a myriad 
of special interest groups. The men who 
foot the bill for commercial television— 
the advertisers—are the quietest of all 
such groups. But there is plenty of ma- 
neuvering elsewhere. 


FCC chairman McConnaughey: FCC is in earnest this time 


> The great unanswered question 
whether UHF transmitting and rece 
ing equipment can be refined to t 
point where it matches VHF in qual 
of service. Right now UHF signals < 
inadequate in range, interrain coveras 
sensitivity, selectivity and noise level 
receivers. Some observers claim that 
these problems were solved, the grou 
would be cut out from under opponet 
of UHF. Unfortunately, the televisi 
industry hhasn’t been sufficiently 
terested to undertake a really intens! 
research effort, despite the FCC’s — 
cent appeal for a “crash” program 
development to be financed by priv: 
industry. 

The only significant response so- 
has been from the Radio-Electroni 
Television Manufacturers’ Assn., whi 
has suggested reviving a joint indus 
development group along the lines 
the old Radio Planning Board. 

Whether or not this organizati 
ever comes into being, many engine 
believe UHF can become a fully sa’ 
factory service. Adler Communicatic 
Laboratories’ general manager F 
Adler maintains the country would eé 
up with better television service 
frequencies were moved upstairs, ac 
that “technically, there’s no magic 1 
between V and U. The answer is si 
ply as much research and developm 
in the upper frequencies as there |] 
been in the V band.” 


> The television equipment indus 
holds. the key to the future of UE 
Although “no comment” is the co 
mon reaction, the spectrum of reacti 
will probably run from cautious supp 
by General Electric, which has he: 
commitments in UHEF  transmiss 
equipment, to cautious opposition fr 
RCA, with its profitable ownership 
VHF stations. Most set manufacture 
though, will fall somewhere in the m 
dle. With sales tight and price compe 
tion bitter, receiver manufacturers n 
urally are reluctant to back any mc 
which would create uncertainty amc 
consumers as to the utility of sets n 
on the market. 

However, it’s admitted that UI 
could effectively broaden the set mar 
in a few years as the whole indus 
grows through UHF. Whether pro 
con on the subject, setmakers apparer 
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PRIVATE PRIVATE 


STar Sabeman / 


Frustrated, frightened, socially insecure, this man bought a Carrier Room 
Air Conditioner. 


He’s still frustrated, frightened, socially insecure. But boy, is his 
bedroom nice and cool! 


He’s telling the world about it, in this cool campaign for Carrier 
Corporation, our client since 1945. Reports suggest some readers are still 
smiling when they come into their dealer’s showroom. 


Meanwhile, other national advertising spells out in detail the many 
reasons Carrier air conditioning serves more people and more purposes 
than any other make. 


N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu 
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UHFer Lou Poller: can you 
end a VHFer’s property rights? 


have no violent objection to UHF that 
a little financial incentive wouldn't 
overcome. A favorite proposal is to 
drop the 10% excise tax on all-channel 
receivers, leave it on VHF-only sets. 
One executive states flatly that if Con- 
gress were to pass such a measure, 
every manufacturer in the country 
would change over to all-channel 
models within six weeks. 

Another suggestion is that color TV 
could carry UHF along on its coattails. 
In other words, both black & white 
and VHF receivers could be replaced 
with one combination color and _all- 
channel set purchase. Some setmakers, 
though, throw cold water on this notion 
by claiming that the $15-30 price dif- 
ferential between VHF and all-channel 
sets would remain and would be just 
as restrictive on a $500 color set sale 
as on a $200 black & white sale. None- 
theless, they admit the eventual rise of 
color TV weakens the anti-UHF argu- 
ment and that upstairs TV would make 
obsolete 30,000,000 black & white sets. 


>» However, no pat solution is available 
to the broadcasting networks. CBS and 
NBC are in especially sensitive posi- 
tions right now. It’s no secret that the 
big two are well satisfied with the pres- 
ent dominant position of VHF, but it’s 
doubtful whether theyll dare oppose 
UHF very strongly since a loud rejec- 
tion could provide ammunition to those 
charging net monopoly of television. 
On local broadcasting levels, the 
VHF stations are clearly for VHF. 
Chances are present V franchise holders 
would get first crack at a U frequency 
if all channels were re-allocated, but 
they'd still have to ante up a lot of 
money to make the changeover. It’s 
estimated that complete U equipment 
for a big-city channel costs about $500,- 
000, and V operators couldn’t even 
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write off their VHF equipment, since 
they'd probably be required to simul- 
cast on both V and U frequencies for 
some years, until the millions of VHF 
receivers die of old age. 


> UHF operators, on the other hand, 
would, of course, welcome a nationwide 
shift to their band, which would enable 
them to compete on equal terms with 
other stations and to make some money 
in television. But Lou Poller, president 
of the moribund Ultra-High-Frequency 
TV Assn., is fairly pessimistic about the 
chances of this golden dream’s coming 
true. “The basic problem,” says he, “is 
property rights in V stations. V owners 
will fight like the dickens to hold their 
franchises. They'll go to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court if necessary, and use 
Congressional pressure.” 


> On the fringes of the UHF contro- 
versy are other special interests, each 
with a stake in the outcome: 

e The Joint Council on Education Tele- 
vision, says executive director Ralph 
Steetle, expects to support UHF. His 
argument: “We're bound to get more 
competitive service with 70 channels.” 
His interest, of course, is in more chan- 
nels for non-commercial broadcasting 
and a chance for a real audience. 

e The film program packagers profess 
a desire to stay out of the controversy, 
but they have as big a stake in expanded 
competition as anyone. Despite the 
growth of filmed shows, film sales in 
two-station markets during prime eve- 
ning hours have fallen off. The pack- 
agers, however, are in a quandary. To 
boost their syndicated sales to stations 
(about 52% of the business), they'd 
probably welcome UHF as a means of 
expanding the market. Sametime, they 
don’t want to antagonize their network 
buyers, who account for the other half 
of their business. There’s also a cost 
factor which makes syndicators cau- 
tious. Film packagers are priced ac- 
cording to a complicated formula based 
on receiving sets reached. A sale to a 
strong VHF station nets a lot of money. 
To make the same money under UHF, 
syndicators would have to sell three or 
four of the weaker U stations at pro- 
portionately greater sales cost. Chances 
are that film men with big network sales 
will fight UHF, those with a lot of 
station business will support it. 

e The toll television companies have 
been pushing for pay-TV for years as 
the solution to UHF’s woes. But they 
want to get on the air—whether on V 
or U. Chances are they'll back all UHF 
TV as the answer to that hope. 


> The fate of all UHF television will 
eventually be decided, of course, by 
FCC (after hearings) with an assist 
from Congress. 


The FCC itself, under the chairman 
ship of George C. McConnaughe 
makes it pretty plain in its latest repo 
and order that this time it means bus 
ness, that the commission is sincere! 
interested in broadening the scope « 
television service, despite reports | 
serious internal dissension. The on 
really ominous note is the separa 
statement of Cmr. Richard A. Mac 
last year’s Democratic appointee, wl 
asserts that the public is well serve 
under the present channel assignme 
system. The dissenting statement — 
Cmr. John C. Doerfer bears down ha: 
only on the commission’s interim pr 
posals for limited deintermixture 
markets; he’s for the long-range plan. 

The Congress, meanwhile, is a mut 
more complex matter. There’s stro! 
pressures on legislators in an electi: 
year from local interests with a hea’ 
equity in VHF broadcasting. Sametim 
the tax committees reportedly take 
dim view of the UHF proposals, large 
because of the suggestion that UHI 
success depends on ending the 1( 
excise tax on all-channel receivers. T 
drop in revenue would make the t 
committees (as well as the Treasu1 
unhappy. As for the Senate Intersta 
& Foreign Commerce Committee, 
re-opened its recent television hearin 
July 17 to check FCC’s UHF pl 
reportedly favors UHF, will use t 
hearings to back up the commissic 

In short, there’s a chance for the U 
to get the truly national and competiti 
TV system it deserves and needs. T 
believers in ever better communicatia 
have an obligation not to muff tl 
chance. 


Y&R’s Louis Brockway: UHF 
should bring ad rates down 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO... 
ITt’S THE EXAMINER 


First in news and first in 


advertising- plus the largest 
circulation in northern 


California daily or Sunday 
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earst Advertising Service Inc. Offices in 15 Principal Cities 
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O...you're 


hard to please 


May we suggest, then, that 
the very next time business or 
pleasure bring you to Los 
Angeles that you make this your 
headquarters? You’ll enjoy our 
lawns, palms, flowers, pool and 
tennis courts and find that the 
new freeway brings it all amazingly 
close to downtown Los Angeles. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


Hernando Courtright, President 


BEVERLY HILLS - CALIFORNIA 


your 
product in 


VENDING! 


AUTOMATIC vending opens important 
new channels of distribution without di- 
vetting or disturbing your present dis- 
tribution set-up .. . brings your product 
into closer touch with the ultimate con- 
sumer . . . operates as the ideal sampling 
method! 


WeE HAVE over 19 years’ experience 
serving the vending industry and offer 
you the advantage of our specialized 
knowledge to help fit your product into 
this rapidly expanding market. 


Among our accounts... 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO., Adams gum, 
Dentyne, Chiclets, Beemans. 


APCO, INC., leading vending machine 
manufacturers. 
N.A.M.A., official organization of the 


vending industry. 
PEPSI-COLA CO., sales promotion cam- 
paigns. 
TENCO, INC., roasters of instant coffee. 
Plus 50-odd manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of vending machines and vendible 
products, 


Consult with us concerning your share 
of the vending market at no obligation. 
de-perri advertising, inc. 


141 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-4980 
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LETTERS 


Flight, but no fancy 


Sirs: 

Columnist Dorothy Diamond’s discus- 
sion of airlines and their services in her 
June 22 column was particularly interest- 
ing. I’m glad to see her put a stamp of 
approval on these carriers, and especially 
on the “extra touches (that) are good 
business. . . .” 

For quite some time, I’ve been firmly 
convinced that it’s the matter of service 
which has been chiefly responsible for 
the tremendous growth of the American 
airlines. And I’m equally convinced that 
almost every other business in the country 
(manufacturing, selling, or service) could 
learn a profitable lesson from a_ study 
of the airlines’ policies and operations. 

By service I mean not just the offering 
of a good product or good equipment to 
ride in, being polite, dealing ethically, 
giving the customer his money’s worth— 
things which any self-respecting business 
should provide as a matter of course. I 
mean the attention to small details, your 
“extra touches,’ the offering of more 
than the customer expects—the things that 
make the difference between a satisfactory 
trip and a pleasant experience. 

Details, for example, such as you men- 
tion, and others: booklets and maps for 
all passengers, distributing local newspa- 
pers, magazines and _ stationery aboard 
planes, free coffee or tea, chewing gum or 
mints, the broadcasting of important foot- 
ball and baseball scores over the plane’s 
intercom, hints on how to take photos 
from the plane—and then circling interest- 
ing areas for the benefit of shutterbugs, 
ete etc: ete: 

But most important, I feel, is the atti- 
tude of airline personnel toward the pub- 
lic. Every airline employee I’ve ever 
talked with—stewardess, flight agent, reser- 
vation clerk, baggage handler, pilot, or 
sales representative—has not- only been 
courteous and efficient, but eager to be 
helpful, too. Contrast the typical railroad 
ticket agent or conductor with one reserva- 
tion clerk employed by Colonial Airlines 
in Syracuse: 

Inside ten minutes one drab, rainy 
spring day, she had reserved my space 
on a Washington flight, collected my 
fare, and ticketed me. I did not see her 
again until, over two months later, I 
passed thru the air terminal lobby en 
route to the coffee shop. As I neared 
the Colonial counter my heroine ap- 
peared and called out, cheerly, “Hello 
Mr. Thompson. How are you today?” 


I'll admit that this may be an unusual 
case on which to base my argument, but 
I feel that it is typical of the interest 
shown by the airlines in the public. 

The great secret of the airlines’ success 
is, perhaps, the fact that they treat people 
(paying customers or not) as people like 
to be treated—as self-respecting, intelligent 
human individuals—and not, as is so often 
the case these days, as magnificent, unlet- 
tered slobs. 

No longer is there a question in my 


Walker Is Advanced 
To Executive V.P. 
By Koppers Company 


Koppers Company, Ine., has 2 


nounced the election of George 

Walker as Executive Vice Preside 
With Kopp 
since 1929, 
Walker has be 
Vice Preside 
and General Ma 
ager of tl 
Chemical Di 
This w 
known chemic: 
and engineeri 
firm is itself 
major market { 
products a 


sion. 


services from r 
merous supplie 
The career 
Mr. Walker, o 
of many Koppers executives who re 
The Wall Street Journal, has be 
marked by steady advancement to 1 
sitions of increasing influence. That 
typical of Wall Street Journal reade 
men in key positions in every indust 
in all 48 states. Journal circulation 
413,576, with total readership neat 
couble that figure. What sales opp: 
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Panitys (advertisement) 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


HERITAGE Bonterra 


For Winning New Customers 
For Advertising Gifts 

For ‘Calling Cards” 

For Premium 

Incentives 


Including YOUR Name and 
YOUR Ad in 100 Quantities 
or more! DOLLAR Quality 

at a fractional price! 


Regular Size or ‘'Slim’’ 
Goldtone or Chrome 
Lavish Barrel Colors 


Your Copy Under 
BAKED LACQUER 
for Permanence 


Write TODAY on 
your company 
letterhead for a 
FREE SAMPLE! 


GE IN. tite 


 MESSA. 
iM 


ig MOTIVATE SALES! 


“YOur 
YOUR ‘custo, 


PUT. 
IMPRINTS MTH Your 


"Sales Tools to 
Build Your 
Business” 


i {} 
ERITAGE MFG! CORP. 


Attn.: J. A. McQuiston 
FORT WORTH 12, TEXAS 
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1,192,497 


It’s not the extra buying power of 
1,152,497 Elks (Dec. 31, 1955 ABC) 
we're talking about, even though 
their incomes are far above 

the national average. The vitally 
important extra is readership 
loyalty. Elks believe in the 
magazine they own... and give 
preference to products advertised 
in it. For extra sales results, 
reach the receptive, stabilized 
audience of The Elks. 
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mind of whether to fly, when a trip be- 
comes necessary. Now it’s a case of when 
can I fly again—when can I look forward 
to again being treated as a V.I.P.? 

The big job facing the airlines now, 
of course, is to promote all of these sery- 
ices—to tell the public about these extra 
touches that make flying such a pleasure. 
Surprisingly little airline advertising does 
this; most promotion of this nature still 
harks back to the word-of-mouth tech- 
nique. Perhaps it’s time that the airlines 
borrowed a page from the Bell Telephone 
people and did as good a job in adver 
tising their services as they do in providing 
them. 

John T. Thompson 
Communication Equipment 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
General Electric Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


J&J story 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent arti- 
cle, the May 19th issue of Tide, on John- 
son & Johnson’s market developments for 
First Aid Cream. 

You state Johnson & Johnson 
market tested the product in collapsible 
metal tubes for two markets and polyethy- 
lene plastic tubes for two other markets, 
As exclusive polyethylene manufacturers 
of polyethylene tubes, we naturally fol- 
lowed this market testing with great eager- 
ness. You are quite correct—“research 
almost showed immediately that consum- 
ers liked the plastic tube which does not 
roll up and has a withdrawing action” 
(eliminating consumer preference of 82% 
favoring the plastic tube, 7% favored the 
metal tube and 11% expressed no pre- 
ference). 

We naturally are proud to have had 
this part in the product development and 
the merchandising success of J & J’s First 
Aid Cream. 

W. Ward Willett 
Merchandising Manager 
Bradley Container Corp. 
Maynard, Mass. 


Multiple agencies 
Sirs: 


Reading your feature story, “Launching a 
brand name” (June 22 issue of Tide), one 
would certainly get the impression that 
Anderson & Cairns handles the entire Dow 
Corning advertising account. This is not 
true. Anderson & Cairns handles only the 
“Fibers” segments of the account. We 
handle the Industrial and Consumer Prod- 
ucts Divisions, which, of course, constitute 
the greater share of the Dow Corning 
program. ... 

W. L. Guisewite 
Vice-President 
Church and Guisewite Advertising, Inc. 
Midland, Michigan 


Tide certainly did not intend to give 
such an impression, felt in fact the 
story made it clear Anderson & Cairns 
was retained for the particular job 


described. Ed. 


Have you heard ? 97 
brands of face cream 
4re sold in Minnesota... 
but just two of them 
account for more 
than 4 third of 
the users* a 


XN 


Stop and reflect... 
the way to boost 
drug sales in the 
Upper Midwest 
is with the 
Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 


Only 4 cities in the United States have Sunday 
newspapers with larger circulations than the 


Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


625,000 


in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
western Wisconsin 


*based on Minnesota Homemaker Survey #4, 
available from the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Wide Experience Sales Promotion, 
Budgets, Research and Production. 
Box T-541. 


WRITER—TECHNICAL 
PUBLICITY 


For industrial and business magazines in ex- 
panding publicity department of outstanding 
advertising agency. Engineering degree pre- 
ferred. Experience in editorial or advertising 
writing with industrial publisher, advertiser 
or agency desirable. Attractive starting salary 
with adequate fringe benefits. Excellent op- 
substantially in con- 
Send background and 
Breisky, Arndt 


portunity to develop 
genial atmosphere. 
photo, if possible, to Mrs. 


Advertising Agency, 160 N. 15th Street, Phila- 
delphia (2), Pa. 
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footnotes* 


*Do you do enough for advertising? 


48 


Mr. H. A. Batten, board chairman of N. W. 
Ayer, writes elsewhere in this issue that advertising 
executives have civic duties and responsibilities and 
then outlines some of the admirable ways he dis- 
charges his own. The point Mr. Batten makes is 
that assuming civic responsibilities is not only good 
for the community, but is also ultimately good for 
business, including advertising. 


With very little trouble that wise thought can be 
logically extended into another important area. One 
of the greatest (and oldest) of all advertising prob- 
lems, is the mis-trust and mis-understanding such a 
large segment of the public has of advertising. 
Hollywood, the best-seller lists, some of the so- 
called “intellectual” magazines and even the gov- 
ernment have had a field day attacking or poking 
fun at advertising in one way or another, especially 
in recent years. It’s as popular a theme now, in fact, 
as bad “big business” was some 25 years ago. Ad- 
vertising itself, including this magazine, has from 
time to time bewailed the fact, beat its breast pro- 
testing that advertising is one of the bulwarks of 
the economy and generally explained to itself and 
extended sympathy heard only by itself. 


Similarly, the public relations business more and 
more frequently clucks about ways & means to 
attain professional status, about ways & means to 
regulate the occasional shysters out of the business, 
and about how to educate the public, industry and 
government to the true facts of the public relations 
function and contribution. 


Of the two, advertising has perhaps done more 
constructive educational work than public ralations, 
if only because of the activities of the Advertising 
Council, which has at least partially succeeded in 
explaining the function of advertising to the gov- 
ernment if to no one else. It is, however, an in- 
dustry effort and we doubt if any such effort, 
in behalf of either advertising or public relations, 
can ever successfully change the popular concep- 
tion. Certainly, an industry effort alone could never 
attain for public relations the status of “profession.” 


Nevertheless, both advertising and public rela- 
tions have by their very nature both the tools and 
the talent to educate and win the respect and ad- 
miration of both the public and government. No 
other industry is so singularly blessed and perhaps 
none (with the possible exception of banking) has 
done so little or needed to do so much. 


Like any other such problem, the advertisi: 
public relations problem has its roots in the lo 
community, and surely no two groups are so | 
culiarly fitted to making their true worth known 
the local level as these two. 


Both advertising and public relations executi' 
should adopt without cynicism the principles th 
use during working hours for the benefit of th 
communities and ultimately for the benefit of th 
“professions.” There can be no faster way to so 
the problems they so painfully complain of than 
showing by example just exactly what their tale 
can do in civic work. 


The opportunities are of endless variety, rai 
ing from church work, school activities and fu 
raising to zoning boards, social work and such f 
reaching activities as Mr. Batten’s plan to impre¢ 
a whole city from end to end. We honestly belie 
that one advertising executive's work in a lo 
group can do more toward raising the status of | 
business in the public mind than any number 
scholarly articles in the professional journals. 


With enough individuals illustrating in lo 
terms the true nature of their work and its c 
tribution, the complaints that advertising and pi 
lic relations are a mis-understood and und 
valuated business might very well disappear soo. 
than we now think possible. 


* Conventions coming uy 


In a sense that they never have before, Madis 
Ave., and Michigan Blvd., will be staging the t 
great upcoming political conventions and to a gr 
extent the campaigns that follow. Certainly, ne" 
before will the general public be so aware of | 
role professional advertising and public relatic 
will be playing in the most important natio: 
events there are. 


Among other things, a number of advertis 
will be using television in conjunction with polit 
and we hope that their commercials will maint 
a level of dignity that is befitting the occasion a 
that the conventions themselves so seldom exhil 
It's one more way for advertising to demonstr. 
its responsibility and its awareness of the privile 
(probably unique in the world) of being allowed 
participate in national politics. 


Ths. UY: 
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